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Comments on the Week’s News 


Ditermament: Outlook Uncertain 


Until last week, the key to the disarmament 
negotiations at Lancaster House seemed to lie in 
Washington; now it has shifted to Moscow. No 
one can dispute that Mr Zorin’s latest statement, 
in which he virtually rejected the new western 
proposals, was disappointing. He appeared to re- 
fuse even an agreement in principle for control 
of nuclear production, on the grounds that this 
was inapplicable in practice. By the criteria we 
outlined last week, therefore, the responsibility 
for a breakdown in negotiations now rests with 
Russia. But it is premature to conclude, as most 
observers have done, that the Zorin statement 
means that the present session will end in total 
failure. Zorin’s speech coincided with the culmi- 
nation of:an internal political crisis which has 
been gathering momentum since mid-June; his 
position, in short, is at least.as uncertain as that 
of Mr Stassen would be in a presidential elec- 
tion. Mr Krushchev appears to owe his domestic 
victory partly to the support of the army; and the 
army may be playing a similar role in the negotia- 
tions as the Pentagon in Washington. But this 
does not mean, now the crisis has been resolved, 
that Mr Krushchev will necessarily maintain a 
‘tougher’ line on disarmament. The outlook for 
disarmament is obscure rather than sombre. 


Britain Tiptoes Out 


Although the ‘Little Europeans’ in Britain are 
currently ‘staging a high-powered and expensive 
publicity campaign in favour of the Free Trade 
Zone— Tuesday’s meeting in the Central Hall is a 
case in point— the Carolingian cause continues to 
falter. At the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
meéting, Britain’s decision to exclude agricultural 
products from the zone received unanimous sup- 
port, and the economic discussions, which are 
beimg continued by technical committees this 
week, are based on the assumption that imperial 
preference will continue to apply to agriculture. 
Indeed, in his TV appearance last Sunday, Mr 
Macmillan blandly scuttled the ‘third force’ 
economic policy he so noisily proclaimed immedi- 
ately after he formed his government (“We do not 
intend to tiptoe out of Europe . . .”), by bluntly 
stating that the Commonwealth came first. Mean- 
while, in Paris, M. Pineau told the Assembly, 
which passed the Common Market and Euratom 
treaties by a comfortable (if apathetic) majority, 
that the exclusion of agricultural products, as a 
condition of Britain’s entry into the Zone, was 
unacceptable to France. He was, of course, speak- 
ing for internal consumption, and it may be that 
a’ compromise will eventually be reached. But it 
is clear, as this journal forecast in February, that 
the impetus towards European union which the 
Suez crisis, by emphasising the relative weakness 
of Europe, appeared at one time to give, has now 
been dissipated. 


Pay for Peers? 


’ There can be no objection to the fact that MPs’ 
salaries have been raised: there are several to the 
methods by which it has been done. There is 
little justification for including with the increase, 
ina ‘package deal’, increases in the pay of junior 
ministers and the Leader of the Opposition; and 
no justification whatever for combining it with a 


proposal to pay an expense allowance to peers. 
With only £1,280 a year, a member of parliatnent 
could not both do his job properly and make ends 
meet. This could not be said of junior ministers, 
who used. to earn £1,500 a year, plus £500.a year 
from their parliamentary salary. For them, the 
justification for the increase is merely that office 
has often meant financial sacrifice. And why not? 
It is harder still to make sense of the increase in 
the pay of the Leader of the Opposition from 
£2,500 a year to £3,750: unlike ministers, he 
is. not debarred from earning money outside 
parliament. As for the expense allowance for 
peers, it is disquieting to see the Parliamentary 
Labour Party apparently accepting so easily the 
principle not only: that there should be hereditary 
legislators but that they should be paid for the 
privilege. Perhaps some Labour peers were 
financially embarrassed by having to spend time 
on parliamentary business, These could have 
been . paid an allowance by the Labour Party 
itself. In any case, poverty-stricken Labour peers 
may benefit.much less from the new changes than 
wealthy men who can now claim that their jour- 
neys‘to London are necessitated by their atten- 
dance (no doubt brief) in the Lords. 


Domination in Kenya 


It is sensible to expect that, in the present state 
of social and political. consciousness in Kenya, 
constitutional amendments should be agreed by 
all the races. But what mathematical formula 
could possibly satisfy the overriding condition 
demanded by the European elected members of 
the Legislative Council? In a statement published 
last week they lay down that the first provision of 
any constitution must be ‘that no racial group or 
combination of racial groups can dominate the 
other groups or group.’ This is simply nonsense. 
So far the, number of European elected members 
has been equal to the combined strength of the 
Africans, Asians, and Arabs. If anyone has been 
in a position to dominate all other groups it has 
certainly been. the Europeans. Now that they see 
their bastions of privilege falling, they have made 
this plaintive cry for ‘no domination.’ Yet so long 
as representation is by racial group it is inevit- 
able that some combinations of such, groups will 
be able to outvote others. The willingness of the 
European members to discuss constitutional 
changes, and even to consider an increase. in 
African representation without parallel increases 
in other groups, is welcome news. It is meaning- 
less unless it impli¢es that the Europeans must 
now be prepared to face a majority of Non- 
European members. Ultimately the Europeans 
must realise that their only protection as a minor- 
ity is to take racialism out of politics. 


Welensky and the Tories 


It is time that there was some plain speaking on 
the situation in the Central African Federation. 


' Pressure from Welensky and his supporters to 


break the constitutional safeguards retained at 
Westminster before the next Labour government 
takes office has been mounting for some time. At 
the time of the federation debates in 1953 certain 
specific commitments were made laying down 
racial partnership as the principle of federation, 
retaining British responsibility for foreign policy, 
preserving a veto on certain forms of federel legis- 


lation, reserving some. powers (particularly on 
African affairs) t6 the territorial gover:ments, and 
leaving the United Kingdom parliament with the 
final power of legislation. All these commitments 
were written into the federal constitution. Re- 
cently, as revealed by a memorandum of the Con- 
servative Commonwealth Council, some Tories 
have been supporting Welensky in attempting to 
remove these constitutional safeguards before the 
next British election. Their pressure was success- 
ful to the extent that in April Mr Lennox-Boyd 
agreed that the UK parliament would not legislate 
without a request from the Federation. It should 
be said plainly that this undertaking has no con- 
stitutional force whatever and binds no one other 
than the present Colonial Secretary. It should be 
stated equally frankly that any amendment of 
these constitutional safeguards before the confer- 
ence scheduled to take place between 1960 and 
1962 would be illegal unless enacted by the UK 
parliament. It is inconceivable that the House of 
Commons would break the pledges solemnly laid 
down in 1953. This agitation can only exacerbate 
race relations in Central Africa, and clearly re- 
veals the vigilance still demanded when some 
Tories are faced with the opportunity of giving. 
power to a white minority over a vast black 
majority. 


Almighty Dollars 


For the first time, Fortune’s annual directory 
of the 500 largest US industrial corporations 
has branched out into the foreign field, and lists 
the 100 largest industrial corporations outside the 
US. Size is calculated by total sales, and only 
those companies deriving at least half their in- 
come from manufacturing or mining operations 
are listed; the picture of the relative financial 
and economic power of private enterprise of the 
US and the rest of the ‘free world’ is therefore 
not complete, since banking is excluded. Never- 
theless, a comparison of the lists does reveal the 
overwhelming preponderance of US business. 
In the United States, 32 corporations now have 
annual sales. in excess of $1,000 million; in the 
rest of the free world there are only six. In the 
US 78 have sales of $500 million or over; in the 
rest of the free world only 20. The survey also 
reveals the relative preponderance of Britain: of 
the six non-American $1,000 million corporations, 
the two leaders (Royal Dutch-Shell and Unilever) 
are Anglo-Dutch, and three others (Imps, ' BP 
and ICI) are British; of those with $500 mil- 
lion-plus sales, 10 out "of 20 are British or Anglo- 
Dutch. Lower down the scale, however, the grow- 
ing importance of West Germany emerges: of 
the 100 corporations listed, 23 are German, as 
against ‘31 British; and four German steel com- 
bines have now ‘passed the $500 million mark. 
Nevertheless, the chief impression lest by a study 
of the survey is that, except in the fields of oil 
and chemicals, American corporations are of a 
totally different magnitude to their competitors in 
the rest of the world: the average size of the first 
100 US corporations is over three times that. 
of their equivalents elsewhere, though with 
approximately the same number of employees. 
From this it could be argued, with some truth, 
that America’s economic power is roughly three 
times as gréat as that of the rest of the non- 
Communist countries together; and all the avail- 
able evidence suggests that this enormous gap is 
steadily growing wider. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


New York 
Clean and Dirty . 

A lot of Strontium-90 has flowed into the air 
since Adlai Stevenson proposed, if elected, to 
seek an American-Russian agreement to stop 
testing hydrogen bombs. Even charitable Repub- 
licans called the Democratic nominee ignorant 
and demagogic, and the less indulgent hinted 
darkly and as -usual at subversion. President 
Eisenhower himself scorned his opponent’s pledge 
as ‘pie-in-the-sky’ promises, loftily remarking that 
even an election campaign did not justify ‘a 
moratorium on common sense.’ But so dim had 
memories of the campaign become by mid-June, 
not to mention memories of Mr Stevenson, that 
the President could tell reporters, without a trace 
of self-consciousness, that he would be ‘perfectly 
delighted to make some satisfactory arrangement’ 
with the Soviet Union ‘for temporary suspension 
of tests.’ 

By the end of the month, however, Mr 
Eisenhower had had some third or fourth 
thoughts on the subject. He was quite prepared 
to pursue the ban on testing, as part of a first 
step toward general disarmament, but he thought 
the press should know ‘the other side of the 
picture, which providentially had just been re- 
vealed to him by'a group of American nuclear 


-scientists. 


The uncertainty conveyed by the President at 
that point was the climax to a week in which 


‘hopes for a preliminary agreement with the Rus- 


sians seemed to go glimmering. At the same time 
Harold Stassen’s stock, never really high in the 
capital, sank to its normal level. For two days 


- prior to the press conference his playmates on 


the Eisenhower ‘team’ had been industriously 
hacking away at the branch on which he sat as 
disarmament negotiator. On Monday Admiral 
Lewis Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, arrived at the White House with 
three top physicists, who disclosed to the Presi- 
dent their progress in the development of ‘clean 


* bombs.’ They had achieved 96 per cent purity 


already, just three per cent under. Ivory Soap, 
and given four or five more years of testing, they 
said, they could produce an H-Bomb without 
radioactive fallout —‘just like TNT, except tre- 
mendously more powerful.’ In the face of such 
an advance toward civilised bombing it was clear 
that the question, as the President said, was ‘not 


‘black and white.’ 


The: day after the scientists’. visit, Secretary 
Dulles told reporters, in effect, that Mr Stassen 
was hardly more than a glorified. errand boy. 
Asked whether there was any point in having a 
group of Senators sit in on the disarmament 
talks, Dulles suggested that they could find out 
more at home. ‘London,’ meaning Stassen, he 


* . said, ‘is on the receiving end; Washington is the 


formative end ; . .” Since these episodes the Presi- 
dent has several times repeated his determina- 
tion to. seek an agreement on testing, but it is 
a presidential determination that is again clouded 
by ambivalence. 

Like its explosives, the ironies of the nuclear 
age are too glaring to be looked at directly. Hav- 


ing perfected a ‘clean bomb,’ which at its worst 


might melt a city and vaporise a million people but 
would not make genetic freaks of the survivors’ 


| descendants, we are suddenly faced with the 
desirability of sharing the cleansing formula..After 


all, why should we use clean bombs on an enemy 
and have them, by default, drop dirty ones on us? 
‘I would hope,’ the President told the press, ‘that 
they would learn how to use clean bombs, and if 
they ever used atomic bombs, would use clean 
ones —for the simple reason that then at least we 
make them specific weapons instead of weapons 
of general and uncontrolled destruction.’ This 
strategic concept has its comforts. 

On the other hand, the suggestion of sharing 
any sort of atomic information with the Russians 
for any purpose whatever automatically chills 
the spine of Senators and causes congressional 
hair to stand on end. While the reaction is per- 
fectly understandable, the fact appears to remain 
that the more we hug to ourselves the technique 
for eliminating fallout, the longer we allow the 
atmosphere, our own included, to become un- 
necessarily polluted just by testing.’ As for war, 
it would seem, we increase the relative risk to 
ourselves while reducing the risk we present to 
the enemy. 

An even greater irony is the possibility, al- 
ready evident, that as prospects brighten. for 
cleaner, neater, and smaller nuclear weapons 
(cheaper, too, and they come in an attractive 
cellophane wrapper), enthusiasm for disarma- 
ment may fade along with the acute anxiety that 
inspired it. A prominent Washington hostess 
recently gave a little talk, entitled ‘Time to Re- 
flect,’ in which this wholesome perspective was 
apparent. ‘Of course, some of us might worry a 
little about the Middle East and the budget,’ she 
reflected. ‘And then there’s the healthy scare of 
nuclear weapons. But then we shouldn’t become 
complacent.’ j 

ROBERT BENDINER 


Westminster 
Mental Health and Members’ Pay 


A Royal Commission is often a handy escape 
route for a government in difficulties. The pro- 
cess runs something like this. A minister, pressed 
for action or a change in the law in some con- 
troversial field, will hedge and play for time in 
the hope that the pressure will die down. When 
pressure mounts instead, the government, its back 
firmly against the wall, appoints a Royal Com- 
mission. ° 

This procedure has the very great merit of 
shelving the problem for two or three years, or 
even longer. The minister can patry any awkward 
question by a reference to the Commission. The 
chief disadvantages of a Royal Commission from 
the government’s standpoint is that in the end 
it must report. Nothing on earth can stop the 
eventual emergence of a bulky volume, bristling 
with recommendations, bound in the blue blot- 
ting-paper that distinguishes the publications of 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. The appearance 
of the report is the signal for a barrage of ques- 
tions about the government’s intentions. A debate 
is demanded and the Léader of the House replies 
that HMG is still considering this extremely 
valuable report, and that in any case the. parlia- 
mentary timetable is very full just at the moment. 
With any luck, the hue and cry dies down and 
th: report: is quietly interred, which was the 
government’s intention all along. A handful of 
more or less distinguished persons have given 


up much. of their time, a certain amount of public’ 
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money has been spent, the relevant facts have 
been conveniently gathered under one cover, and 
that is that. 

A worthier fate is in store for the admirable 
report of the Royal Commission on the law relat- 
ing to Mental Illness and Mental Deficiency. 
This week the House of Commons set up what 
must be a record by debating the report within 
six weeks of publication. The debate was con- 
structive, rather than exciting, and the proposals 
were generally welcomed. In the absence in hos- 
pital of the Minister of Health, his Parliamentary 
Secretary opened, but since the two are almost 
indistinguishable from each other at a casual 
glance, some members may not have noticed. Mr 
Vaughan-Morgan said in 22 minutes all that 
needed to be said. Mr R. A. Butler, looking less 
pained than usual, intervened later to promise 
new legislation, though not necessarily in the 
coming session. 

Mr Butler, like all the members who spoke in 
the debate, is deeply interested in mental health 
and anxious to see the proposals implemented. 
But it looks as if his excellent intentions are 
going to be frustrated by Mr Henry Brooke, the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government. The 
Commission proposes to place new responsibili- 
ties on local health authorities for community care 
services for the mentally sick. These duties will 
be expensive to discharge, and Mr Brooke has 
chosen this moment to announce that local 
authorities will get less financial help from the 
government in future. Altogether no fewer than 
17 members were able to speak in a debate that 
was two hours shorter than usual. Even taking 
four front-bench speeches into account, the aver- 
age length was well under 15 minutes. 

The fact that this was an unusually satisfactory 
debate confirms one’s suspicion that House. of 
Commons speeches are in general far too long. 
Ministers. are apt to think that the importance of 
their utterance is in direct proportion to its length, 
The opposition Front Bench regards it as a point 
of honour to take up roughly the same number 
of minutes as the minister. Backbenchers seldom 
hesitate to repeat points that have been adequately 
made by preceding speakers. This is why in any 
major debate at least half those members wishing 
to speak fail to catch the Speaker’s eye. The fewer 
opportunities a member has to speak the more 
he inclines to prolixity when at long last he is 
called. 

Speeches were few and, with one exception, 
short when the House legislated to increase .par- 
liamientary salaries. Now that the government had 
taken the plunge and found the water less chilly 
than they feared, there was a general desire to 
get the business quickly and quietly out of the 
way. But Mr Kenneth Pickthorn, who always 
looks as if he would be happier treading a bed of 
red-hot nails, succeeded in making a naturally de- 
licate situation more embarrassing than it need 
have been. His lecture on the dangers of inflation 


‘was trite where it. was not incoherent—‘all that 


matters at such a time,’ he told us, ‘is to know 
what it is that does matter at that time.’ A House 
which usually listens sympathetically to minority 
views. showed mounting irritation. No one can 
accuse Mr Pickthorn of wanting to be loved. For 
the rest there was no opposition to the salary in- 
creases. The cohorts of Tory backbenchers, so 
vociferous when the topic was last discussed, were 
silent. The echoes of the Conservative Women’s 
Conference were stilled. No one. even quoted the 
editorial rumblings from Printing House Square. 
It was hard to understand why the matter could 
not have been settled long ago, wheh the case 
was equally strong. : 

KENNETH ROBINSON: 
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Krushchev’ s Greatest Gamble 


Tmery years ago Stalin began to break up the 
‘€ollective leadership’ that held together for a 
few ufieasy years after the death of Lenin. Play- 
itig his opponents off against each other, he 
squeezed them out. Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and Bukharin—one by one they lost their jobs, 
their liberty and finally their heads. And, as they 
struggled to save themselves, Stalin methodic- 
ally packed the offices of the party and the state 
with men on whom he could rely. Has the same 
process begun again? Is Krushchev bidding for 
the same unfettered power that Stalin once 
wielded, using the intrigues of the ‘anti-party 
group’ as an excuse for eliminating powerful 
rivals? In blaming Malenkov for excesses com- 
mitted during the purges, is he resolving a 
‘Blood-feud’ that dates back to the intricate 

Sbscurities of the Leningrad affair in 1949, or 
éven earlier? And will the campaign against the 
dismissed leaders lead to a new cycle of trials, 
purges and police terror? 

Such questions are prompted by the super- 
ficial similarities between 1927 and 1957. And 
too little is known of the intrigues within the 
Kremlin to give any certain answers to them: 
we do not know, for instance, exactly what hap- 
pened to Beria and why; what role Zhukhov and 
the army have played in both crises; or what 
private deals may be made to induce a waverer 
such as Shepilov to shift from one faction to 
another. Yet, in this case, the personal details 
do‘ not matter as much as some commentators 
believe. The issue that is being fought out in 
the Soviet Union today is not a meaningless 
power-struggle between ambitious men: it is a 
reflection of a genuine struggle between interest 
gioups i in Soviet society, and it is more profitable 
to try to identify and analyse those groups than 
to use such catch-phrases as ‘blood-feud’ or 
‘return to Stalinism.’ 

“Since Stalin died, it seems that the ‘collective 
leadership’ of the Presidium has fallen into three 
broad divisions. First, Molotov and Kaganovich 
have been the conservatives, suspicious of any 
changes which might weaken the tight control 
that Stalin established over the Soviet people 
and the regimes of eastern Europe. Next, in 
alliance with the planners Pervukhin and 
Saburov, Malenkov has been the spokesman for 
the technocrats. They have recognised the need 
for concessions, especially in the economic field, 
which would correct some of the grosser mis- 


takes of Stalinism. They represent the younger 
men who have made careers as bureaucrats 
and functionaries of the state apparatus. Some 
western observers have too gliby marked them 
down as ‘liberals’, partly because they have 
smooth manners and partly because they seemed 
anxious to modernise the creaking machine of 
the Soviet economy. It does seem that Malenkov 
and his associates realised that the new leader- 
ship could not just rely on police terror; that it 
had to bid for popular support in terms of 
higher living standards and for the backing of 
the technocrats by offering them more responsi- 
bility and more elbow-room in which to exercise 
it. But Malenkov’s domestic and foreign policies 
were conceived essentially as a means of pre- 
serving the establishment—that is, the machine 
built under Stalin’s control—and this view seems 
finally to have led him into an alliance with 
Molotov and Kaganovich against Krushchev. 

For whom, then, does Krushchev speak? The 
clue lies in his ‘secret’ speech—and in the long 
editorial which Pravda published on the day that 
the news broke of the dismissal of his colleagues. 
Krushchev, for all his personal idiosyncrasies, for 
all that he was Stalin’s servant, for all his 
apparent preference for empiricism over theory, 
seems to be a convinced Leninist. And that 
means that he sees the Communist Party, not 
the police or the state apparatus, as the spine 
of Soviet society. The most bitter passages of 
his speech at the 20th Congress were those in 
which he. described the damage that Stalin did 
to the party—the murder of its most able 
leaders, the suppression of party democracy, the 
substitution of the police for the party as the 
means of ‘directing’ popular reactions and be- 
haviour. And through all his actions in the last 
three years there runs a single theme: rebuild 
the party (the phrase comes from Pravda) as a 
‘vigorous, voluntary, democratic organisation.’ 
Krushchev’s concept of de-Stalinisation, in short, 
seems to have been aimed at establishing the 
supremacy of the party, first over the secret 
police (the Beria episode) and now over the 
‘all-Union’ bureaucratic machine based on Mos- 
cow. The point hefe is that de-Stalinisation does 
not mean ‘liberalism’—at least in the sense that 
many Hungarian, Polish and, it seems, Soviet 
intellectuals took it. 

This process has passed through several stages. 
At times Krushchev has carried the middle group 
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in the Presidium with him—and de-Stalinisation 
has then moved quickly. Then he has run into 
trouble — over the first year’s results in the virgin 
lands, over Poznan, Warsaw and Budapest, over 
his plan ‘to decentralise the Soviet economy — and 
the waverers have swung against him. This, 
broadly, is the analysis of Krushchev’s inconsis- 
tency which Marshal Tito made in his speech at 
Pula on 11 November, and the events of the last 
two weeks suggest that Tito had a shrewd idea 
what was happening. And this, of course, explains 
why the Pravda editorial of 3 July harks. back to 
the 20th Congress in such glowing terms and de- 
nounces the ‘anti-party group’ for clinging to out- 
dated ideas and methods that did duty under 
Stalin. It is a call to the party membership to rally 
against the ‘sectarians’ who still wish Russia to be 
ruled by a closely-knit elite of state functionaries 
and bureaucratic planners. Just as Harry Truman 
went out on his whistle-stop tour to rouse America 
against the ‘do-nothing 80th Congress,’ so Krush- 
chev has taken the stump to rally the party organ- 
isation against the privileged ‘dogmatists’ in the 
Kremlin. 

In all this Krushchev may be playing the dema- 
gogue, and playing the part for his own personal 
ends. But what matters is what he has done, and 
its consequences, not the, personal motives which 
prompted him. And the issue on which the present 
crisis arose presented this clash of interests in the 
sharpest possible form. Krushchev believed that a 
drastic reorganisation of the Soviet economy was 
essential, and that de-centralisation was the key to 
greater flexibility. The dead hand of the central 
bureaucracy had to be lifted from Soviet industry 
and agriculture (the ‘collective’ had previously had 
to pry key industries and factories loose from the 
private empire of the secret police) and much 
greater administrative autonomy had‘ to be offered 
to the lower levels of the state and the economy. 
This demand struck directly at the interests repre- 
sented by his opponents in the Presidium, and 
they blocked it. Krushchev had to give way — but 
he took his plan to the country, and by an astute 
manoeuvre rallied both public opinion and, more 
to the point, the party machine behind him. Faced 
with a showdown within the Presidium, he 
appealed to the full Central Committee in a special 
session. In that showdown, the alliance of conser- 
vatives and technocrats lost. Ever since the 20th 
Congress they had fought a rear-guard action, 
using up their accumulated stock of power and in- 
fluence to obstruct Krushchev’s plans, and when 
the showdown finally came they found themselves 
out-gunned. 

What does this mean for the future? It is not 
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© difficult to ‘place’ Krushchev now, even it if is 
hard to explain what motives and ambitions drive 
| him forward, for he has spelt out his platform in 
> detail. Close relations with the Chinese Com- 


» munists—and with the army leadership. (Apart 
» from his growing control over the party organisa- 


tion, Krushchev seems to have used his under- 
standings with Mao and Zhukov as a kind of 
‘card-vote’ at meetings of the Presidium.) He has 
begun to do something about a more flexible 
industrial machine, and a freer market for peas- 
ant products; better housing, and less ‘Russifica- 
tion’ of the minorities are promised; and the policy 
is set in the verbal framework of ‘relaxation of 
tension’? We, like the Russians, still wait to see 
what the words mean. But this, at least, is the stan- 
dard by which Krushchev invites the world — and 
the Russians —to judge whether the ‘decisions of 
.the 20th Congress’ are being realised. 

Can this be done? Krushchev must know that 
| in disrupting the ‘collective’ on these grounds he 
' is making the most spectacular gamble of his 
- career. The risks are enormous. He may not be 


able to keep events in the channel he has now 
marked out. He can release a tide of feeling which 
can sweep across the Communist world as it did 
after the 20th Congress. He can over-reach him- 
self, and fall victim to a Kremlin plot, or be forced 
to’maintain himself against intrigue by the vicious 
circle of plot and terror which made Stalinism an 
evil synonym for despotism. Yet the comparison 
with Stalin’s rise to power misses the point. Stalin 
built his dictatorship against the party, for a truly 
Leninist party, however limited its ‘democratic’ 
functions might be, could not screw the utmost 
out of the Soviet people; and international tension 
gave Stalin the excuse for making the secret police 
the instrument of the ‘sharpening class-struggle’ 
within the USSR. Krushchev, on the contrary, 
presents the party as the instrument of an easier 
and more prosperous life in a world where, he 
says, tension can be diminished. These slogans 
may, as we have seen in the past year, have a 
vitality of their own—and by using them Krush- 
chev has given fresh impetus to the forces of 
change within Communist society. 


India and the Commonwealth 


Wun Sir Anthony Eden addressed members of 
parliament in Delhi in the spring of 1955, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, ob- 
served: ‘Commonwealth means for us complete 
independence and informal association, sharing 
of ideals, though not of allegiance, of purposes 
though not of loyalties, common discussions 
which lead to better understanding of our prob- 
lems and not binding decisions which restrict the 
| independence of member states.’ Years earlier, 
» in 1949, when defending in the Constituent 
- Assembly the government of India’s decision to 
stay in the Commonwealth, Mr Nehru declared: 
‘It is a good augury for the future that the old 
conflict between India and England should be 
resolved in this friendly way which is honourable 
to both countries. There are too many disruptive 
forces in the world .. . and any opportunity that 
offers itself to heal old wounds and to further the 
cause of co-operation should be welcomed.’ 

For thinking people here the meaning of Com- 
monwealth and the hopes implied in the concept 
continue to be alive. Yet recent developments 
- have created an atmosphere more hostile to the 
> idea of Commonwealth than when Mr Nehru 
| spoke in 1949. In the last year, in fact, he has 
had twice to resist an attempt to mobilise public 
opinion in favour of withdrawal from the Com- 
». monwealth. The protagonists of withdrawal are 
usually to be found among the Communists, or 

in the Socialist Party led-by Dr R. M. Lohia, 
' which is pledged to ‘Socialism, democracy, 
- equality, world government and the non-violent 
' revolution, or among a few communal organisa- 
- tions that are overmuch enthused with India’s 
' ancient glory and seem unable. to understand 
that the Commonwealth is a free association. 
_ These groups have, of course, exploited as fully 
as possible the propaganda opportunities offered 
by recent events.. 

The first such opportunity came with the Suez 


Burma and Ceylon, come to be looked upon as 
a progressive country, genuinely interested in 
guiding peoples to freedom. In recent years, 
Indian criticism of Cyprus and even Kenya had 
been tempered with a serious attempt to under- 
stand Britain’s problems in these territories. The 
images that ‘colonialism’ evoked were usually 
those of Portugal and France, and it was estab- 
lishment of the fact of collusion between Britain 
and France which conditioned people to be 
receptive to Communist and other disparagement 
of Commonwealth meimbership. 

The Communists were unintentionally helped 
in their anti-imperialist propaganda by Mr 
Nehru’s hesitant condemnation of Russia’s 
atrocious intervention in Hungary. The mass of 
the people, who continue to hero-worship Mr 
Nehru, could not but reason from the tone and 
tenor of his statements that Russia’s action was 
in some ways more above-board than that of 
Britain and France. It seemed at the time that it 
was only insistent criticism by Mr Jayaprakash 
Narayan and others of Mr Nehru’s hesitation that 
compelled the Prime Minister to come out with 
his condemnation. It is true that in his recent 
statements Mr Nehru has not left any doubt 
about what he thinks of Russia’s repressive role 
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episode. Mr Nehru’s strong and immediate con> 


- demnation was picked up by the Communists 
* and their fellow-travellers, who found themselves 
in a position to repeat their traditional cry of 
‘western imperialism.’ Mr Nehru did not mince 
his. words; and they quoted him extensively. 
“The Suez adventure was, in truth, a bit of a 
» shock for most people in this country. Britain 
' had, after the independence of India, Pakistan, 
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in Hungary. But the effect of his early hesitation 
has not quite worn off. 

Another opportunity for the ‘withdrawal-ists’ 
came when Kashmir was discussed in the 
Security Council. People in India could not 
understand how it was possible that Whitehall, 
with its experience of Indian affairs, should be 
ignorant of events in Kashmir and their back- 
ground. Also, it was asked generally, since the 
Security Council had found that Pakistan com- 
mitted aggression in Kashmir and had explicitly 
laid down certain pre-conditions for a plebiscite, 
which Pakistan was unwilling to fulfil, why 
should Britain persistently support Pakistan? 
Britain is moreover considered as having been 
responsible for leading America into a ‘alse’ 
position over Kashmir. This irritation over 
Britain’s support for Pakistan flows evidently 
from a popular misconception of the Common- 
wealth idea: greater mutual obligation seems to 
be presumed than is contained in the concept. 
Many jumped to the conclusion that the only 
reason why Britain, with the other western 
powers, had sided with Pakistan was that their 
frame of reference was the cold war—and the 
Russian leaders had ‘supported’ India during 
their visit to this country. 

The most recent cause for hostility to member- 
ship of the Commonwealth has arisén from the 
indifference shown by the British government to 
appeals from Asian countries to desist from 
nuclear tests. This, in the minds of many, demands 
some kind of demonstration, an active protest. Mr 
Rajagopalachari is not alone in thinking that it 
warrants walking out of the Commonwealth, 
though his advocacy is unique for its fine distinc- 
tion of motive. The accumulated popular reaction 
to these events seems to be that, since it has 
‘gained’ nothing from it, this country must leave 
the Commonwealth. But it is hard to define what 
exactly ‘public opinion’ means in India. It is per- 
haps easier to know what the people ‘think’ by 
listening to them in trams and buses and streets 
and eating-houses than by reading newspapers. 
The newspapers tend too often to take their cue 
from the government’s pronouncements. Their 
support for Mr Nehru’s stand in respect of Com- 
monwealth membership was to be expected; while 
the attitude towards membership of the Common- 
wealth of the Communists and of Dr. Lohia’s 
Socialist Party may be discounted because they 
are motivated in the main by self-interest. But 
there is a slight risk in this. These groups do-have 
the appeal to make people begin to ask why they 
should stay in the Commonwealth, even. though 
the doubt is invariably countered by emotional 
regard for Mr Nehru’s opinion. 

The only quarter from which organised 
democratic opposition may be expected is the 
Praja-Socialist Party. But unfortunately the 
party’s influence and membership are too narrow 
to be adequately effective. In its-attitude to the 
Commonwealth, the P-SP sees eye to eye with the 
government. One of its leaders, Mr Asoka Mehta, 
wrote in a recent article: ‘It is human to resent 
what one deems to be a gross misunderstand- 
ing. . .. We are bound to regret Britain’s support 
to Pakistan over Kashmir, or association in the 
Baghdad Pact, but does it help to walk out of the 
Commonwealth?. The Commonwealth is a useful 
forum: it imposes no- obligations. It is perhaps. 
less constrictive than the United Nations, Then 
why be constantly anxious to walk out of it?’ 
This seems to represent the view of what.may be 
termed the intelligentsia in India. It has to be kept 
in mind, however, that in this large and variegated 
country, almost any viewpoint will represent some 
section or the other of the population. me 

New Delhi ~ . RaksHatT Purr 
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London Diary 


Ax enterprising assistant civil defence officer for 
central Bucks has got himself into trouble. To 
stimulate recruiting, he exhibited the dummy of 
a@ man with his stomach gashed, one arm torn off 
and one foot hanging by a sinew. This exhibit has 
terrified some of the local children and is encour- 
aging even grown-ups to walk by, with eyes 
averted, on the other side of the street. So despite 
the organiser’s protest that people should be 
shown what they would have to cope with in an 
H-bomb war, instead of ‘burying their heads in 
sand’, the authorities have told him to make his 
exhibit less horrific. 
* * * 

I agree with the authorities. So far from incit- 
ing me to join civil defence, the exhibit merely 
reminded me of scenes which I prefer to forget 
and sent-me headlong for the nearest sand-dune. 
Yet I.am sure that horrific exhibits and posters 
have their uses. Though this one so completely 
failed in its purpose that it made me shy from 
civil defence as horses would shy from a back- 
firing motor car, it did still further stimulate my 
already strong distaste for war. I shall have it in 
my. mind whenever foreign affairs or defence are 
discussed in the House of Commons, just as when 
I drive a car I sometimes remember the despairing 
grief of the famous ‘black widow’, with whose face 
George Strauss covered the hoardings during one 
of ,his road safety campaigns some ten years ago. 
Indeed,. of all the road safety posters which have 
been exhibited in my lifetime, this is the only one 
that I .do remember, and not only because 
irreverent Tories captioned it with the words ‘She 
Voted Labour’. Maybe there is a lesson here for 
the government or, if it continues to shirk the 
responsibility, for the local authorities in any 
campaign they may undertake against smoking. 
Horrific posters and exhibits will not stir me to 
do anything, but they may restrain me from doing 
some things. If they could show. me the suffer- 
ings of someone in the last stages of lung cancer, 
I might cut my cigarette consumption. But no 
doubt this.result could be achieved more cheaply 
and even more certainly by raising the price to 


£1 for a packet of ten. Perhaps the Buckingham- 


shire exhibit was designed to make the price of 
an H-bomb war seem prehibitive, too. 
* * *x 


“Mr Lew Hoad has, of course, behaved badly 
in breaking his signed agreement with the Aus- 
tralian Lawn Tennis Association. But the be- 
haviour of. the various bodies which control 
amateur tennis throughout the world has been 
persistently worse. More than any other sporting 
bodies they have encouraged the sham-amateur 
who, without officially receiving any money for 
his play, yet is somehow enabled to do little else 
but play for several years. More than any other 
sporting bodies, except the Rugby Union and the 
Amateur Athletic Association, they have ostra- 
cised the genuine professional. Yet they have the 
cheek to call the competitions they organise the 
World Lawn Tennis Championships or, with even 
greater arrogance, The Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships. It is about time that amateur tennis bodies 
realised that there is no longer any room for 
snobbery in sport; that there is nothing criminal 
about becoming a professional; that competitions, 
whether at Wimbledon or at Forest Hills, which 
exclude such men as Gonzales, Segura, Sedgman 

now Hoad, can never be worthy of being 
led ‘World Championships’; and that ordinary 
tennis fans‘ today care nothing at all about pre- 
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serving comfortable little empires for a few not 
particularly able administrators and care a great 
deal about seeing the best play the best, whether 
amateur or professional. 


* * * 

Cricket has long ago got rid of its snobberies 
and segregations. Amateurs no longer come from 
the pavilion by one door and professionals by an- 
other. County committees no longer scrape the 
barrel to find some amateur who can act as captain 
of their team. No one now thinks of looking down 
on the professional or of treating him as some- 
thing out of a different drawer. The Edriches 
have both amateurs and professionals in their one 
family. So have the Richardsons, two of whom 
will in fact oppose each other in the coming 


Gentleman and Players match at Lord’s. And 


there’s Paul Gibb, a Cambridge graduate and for 
a time an amateur cricketer, who spent most of his 
playing life as a professional and still continues 
his life in the game as a professional umpire. But 
what has happened to the general delight in 
cricket, and indeed in golf, still causes tennis 
authorities to put delicate handkerchiefs to their 
noses. I personally hope that players and spec- 
tators alike will stay away in increasingly large 
numbers from the pretentiously refined tourna- 
ments organised by these little men. 
- * *x 


This is-stomach-ulcer time for regular travel- 
lers on the London tubes. None of us travels by 
tube, as we sometimes: travel on top of a bus, for 
fun. We are aggressively intent in getting from 
A to B quickly. Despite inspectors at the entrance 
who can’t make up their minds whether to punch 
tickets or not, despite- travellers who insist on 
standing on the left on escalators and despite 
women. who forget that they: have to give up a 
ticket at-the other end, we usually manage this in 
ordinary times — especially when we have found 
which No Entry tunnel Jeads most. quickly to the 
trains. But the holiday season makes this an ab- 
normal time. Children are playing the ancient 
game of travelling all day on the lowest-priced 
ticket, carefully ending their jaunt at the station 
next to the one at which it began. Families, uncer- 
tain of where they really want to go.to and wholly 
baffled about how to get there, gape, calculate and 
worry in increasingly immobile clusters; and the 
regulars stamp and fret behind them, trying to 
make up for lost time by tearing the carriage doors 
apart before the automatic mechanism has had 
time to work, or leaping at a train whose doors are 
just closing, without checking to see that it is 
marked Stanmore rather than Queens Park and 
Watford. But it’s no good. They lose time just the 
same and the pain gnaws at their insides. For 
these two months, in the interest of their own 
health, the regulars sholild just give up the 
struggle and pretend that they are not going 
urgently to anywhere in particular, but are on 
holiday like about half their fellow passengers. 
London Transport could help here by issuing 
illustrated guide books to the maze at Charing 
Cross, by building fountains in some of the open 
spaces in Piccadilly Circus and allowing travellers 
to picnic round them, or building a youth hostel 
at Baker Street complete. with conducted tours 
between the Metropolitan and the Bakerloo. 
Alternatively, of course, they might replan the 
whole system so that those who use it could find 
their way about even if they are not experienced 
explorers. : 
* * ” 

That wonderful description of London in mid- 
summeér when parliament had risen, everyone was 
out of town and the asphalt melted in the road 
outside 221b Baker Street is only one of the things 
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which make the Sherlock Holmes stories peculi- 
arly and lovably English; and it is sad to think 
that from now on, though they can still read the 


stories freely if they want to, English children will _ 


no longer be able to see them acted on television 
or on the screen, except by permission of the 


Americans to whom the rights have been sold. | 


I can put up, I suppose, with English crooners who 


think that success is dependent on’ an imitation | 


American accent, with English girls who think 


that seductiveness is bound up with that brisk ° 


Hollywood star walk — right arm flipped mechani- 
cally up and down across the body — or even with 
chewing gum. But I would like some things to re- 
main wholly English. Sherlock Holmes is one, 


Robin Hood another. With these two gone, one | 


begins to fear that America will someday buy the 
rights in cricket. However, provided we continue 
to build wickets like Trent Bridge, that prospect 
should continue remote. 

* x * 


Those who watch or listen to the BBC’s travel- 
ling Twenty Questions programme will remember 
the man with the deep saturnine voice, who reveals 
to the audience what word the panel are trying to 
guess by intoning ‘. . . and the next object is—a 
flannelled fool, a...flannelled fool’. So that the 
panel may have no chance of hearing him he has 
to be housed in a separate room, but in the same 
building. In last week’s broadcast the only room 
available was the ‘smallest in the building’. It cost 
the BBC an extra penny. 

i je Fs We Matzauso 


Kick ’em Upstairs, 
Krushchev! 


‘Let not England forget her precedence of teaching 
nations how to live’.—{Milton’s Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce.) 


In Moscow, where great Molotov 

With Stalin played at Boanerges, * 
The crest is followed by the trough 

And timely truth once more émerges; 
For Comrades do not pension off 

But defecate their pals by purges. 


Since governmental nabobs can 
Provide such painful exhibitions 
In Britain we’ve a better plan 
‘ And subsidise our oppositions: 
‘Social insurance first began 
(And rightly ends) with politicians. 


To this extent our slow advance 
Has put us far ahead of many: 

But what if Britain follows France — 
Ex-Ministers at‘ ten a penny? 

Why, here the Peerage has a chance 
To justify itself —if any. 


In this ungrateful Welfare State 

Of supine, spoon-fed, spineless ninnies 
No corporation is as great, 

As truly Regency as Prinny’s; 
‘But bottoms still can legislate 

And sit and sit and sit for guineas. 


And sit and sit and sit and sit, 
Their vigil of attendance keeping 
Not unemployable, but fit 
‘(Pro bono publico) for sleeping: 
No dearth of honour, guts or wit ; 
Can blight the harvest they are reaping. 


“ReGINALD REYNOLDS > 
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This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry. and 5/- for each of 


i » the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


fs League against Cruel Sports—went on: 


3 


‘Lord Grey de Ruthyn—he is president of the 

‘I have 

* always wanted to sit in the House for the sake of the 
animals. 


* ‘The Suez Canal and things like that leave me 
cold, But I have always wanted to get up in the House 


and speak for the animals. They have so few friends 
in high places.’—Sunday Express. (F. Y. Abel.) 


I have a good tobacconist business up here which 


I built up after years of work and sacrifice on both 


mine and my wife’s part. I only have one son. I hoped 

he would take over the business. But he seems very 
unmanly to me and although he isn’t a Teddy boy he 
is effeminate in many ways and wants to study art. 
My wife is on his side, but I feel very bitter and think 
I ought to turn him out and let him tackle life the hard 
way, as I did. What is your opinion?—Letter in She. 
(Marjorie Bowsher.) 


A man who ‘rather fancied’ a-young woman cashier 
in a Birmingham bank wrote a number of notes to her 
at the bank, turned up disguised as a blind beggar and 
serenaded her on a piano-accordian, and finally 
arrived at the. bank dressed in tennis clothes and 
turned somersaults in front of the staff.—Manchester 
Guardian. (Tim Evans.) 


The Secret People 
of Oxford 


| Line beagling or taking clandestine baths in 


_ women’s colleges, Oxford politics are a minority 


Ba 


| taste. The average undergraduate views them 
4 with the polite incredulity of a Soviet student 


- listening to the propaganda services of the BBC. 


_ The membership of the political clubs is.small— 


jlast term the Labour Club had only 450 mem- 


. F bees, and even in the term of Suez and Hungary 


less than a thousand. In any case, membership 
figures conceal rather than illuminate the real 


. position. For the political clubs are perfect speci- 


mens of Burnhamite states, with a large prole- 


_ tariat of card-holding listeners and a small elite 


of office-seeking organisers. It is this elite that 
‘conducts what formal political discussion there 


- is. Of minute extent—well under a hundred in 


| the Labour Club—it resembles a Christian mis- 
© sion to Chinese territory, surrounded less by 
| open hostility than by indi 
y- good natured contempt. 


erence, cynicism, and 
nevitably, its discus- 


sions are conducted in the hot-house atmosphere 


pot emigré politics; and its members’ activities 
- seem to the outsider like an esoteric family joke, 


“ largely incomprehensible and not even very 
'. funny. C 
' About these outsiders it is hard to generalise. 


| They are the secret people of Oxford, who never 
~ get into the gossip columns and do not speak at 

p the Union. Yet it is their attitudes which will 
_one day be disseminated in hundreds of public- 
' school classrooms; their prejudices which will be 
- articulated in hundreds of boardroom discussions; 
“their views which will form the material of ‘en- 
lightened public opinion.’ In the end, what they 
think necessary, governments will do; what they 
“reject, will be quietly dropped into the waste- 
paper basket. 

| It is a frightening prospect. There are those 
‘who are apathetic because they are too well-off 
ito care; and others whose apathy springs 
‘obscurely from a sense of grievance. Some. feel 
politics are too frighteningly serious to take a 


part in them; some that they are trivial and 
irrelevant. It is maintained that politicians are 
lazy, or cowardly, or corrupt; that political parties 
crush the individual heretic; that they are insuf- 
ficiently based on principle. Some natural Con- 
servatives are alienated by the atavistic idiocy of 
contemporary Toryism. Some natural Socialists 
are bored by the off-pink liberalism of present- 
day Labour; and there is a vast bedraggled army 
of men of goodwill, would-be liberals, unable to 
accept the Tory Party because it is reactionary 
and the Labour Party because it is not. 

For almost all, however, the rejection of poli- 
tics is a definite decision. They do not slide into 
apathy: they flaunt it. Almost all accept a peculiar 
bastardised Marxism, seeing in politics simply 
the clash of different interest groups and nothing 
more. Almost all distrust appeals to idealism, 
and disbelieve on principle that principle plays 
a part in politics. There are occasional flash- 
backs to the good old adrenalin enthusiasms. But 
they have a curious make-believe quality, like 
faded newsreels of 20 years ago. The enthu- 
siasm engendered by Suez and Hungary is 
rapidly vanishing: For most of the time, the 
approach to politics, among those who read the 
newspapers at all, is what the approach to foot- 
ball would be if the pools were abolished: interest 
without involvement. 

It is hard to see why. Class bitterness in the 
universities—as the success of Lucky fim and 
Look Back in Anger almost certainly showed — is 
probably greater now than before the war: it is 
the post-war period that has seen the really large- 
scale invasion of the ‘board-school boy.’ Political 
issues are not dead, though they are more com- 
plex: the Macmillan government seems deter- 
mined to carry out a vicious and reactionary pro- 
gramme, and has managed to earn the distinction 
of looking about as untrustworthy and dishonest 
as its predecessor. Sometimes, fear of the H- 
bomb is presented as a cause of apathy: but in 
the Thirties, fear of bombing and poison gas 
accounted for much of the excitement. 

The normal explanations of political apathy — 
possibly adequate for the nation at large —do not 
explain it among undergraduates. One feature of 
intellectuals—often forgotten—is that they are 
affected by intellectual movements. One reason 
for undergraduate apathy is the prevailing intel- 
lectual climate. The tough-minded, disillusioned 
attitude which permeates Oxford is a’ vulgarisa- 
tion. of the attitude. of its current intellectual 
heroes: the Nuffield psephologists, the Namierite 
historians, the linguistic philosophers. True, lin- 
guistic philosophy does not = preach political 
apathy; Namierite: history“ does not necessarily 
lead to quietism. For the tutors, there is probably 
no connection between their own teaching, and 
the apathy of their pupils. For the pupils, there 
is. Linguistic philosophy encourages a cautious, 
unemotional approach to problems: from caution 
it is easy to slide into cowardice. Namierite his- 
tory leads to suspicion of moral judgments, and 
a tendency to believe ideas don’t matter. If you 
were taught that the Stuarts wege wrong and 
Hampden right, it was possible to believe that 
Chamberlain was wrong and Cripps right. Now, 
nobody is wrong. Your enemies are merely eccen- 
tric in their use of moral words. 

This change has affected the interested minority 
as well as the apathetic mass, and is the main 
preoccupation (not always obviously) of left-wing 
discussion at Oxford. The new attitude is impli- 
citly right-wing. Namierite history tends to 
favour the administrator at the expense of the 
lone voice; to suggést that nothing much changes 
anyway. But if nothing changes, why propose 
change? Linguistic philosophy extols an empirical 
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approach. But empiricism has always been a con- 
servative, not a radical catch word. The Left needs 
to be doctrinaire, even if its doctrines are not 
absolutely accurate. So the dilemma of the intel- 
lectual Left is this: the new attitude seems im- 
possible to fault, yet equally impossible to 
reconcile with anything Socialism used to be 
about. 

Left-wing discussion has ranged widely. Most 
of all, it has been concerned with the problem of 
workers’ control in industry; with democracy 
inside the Labour movement; with the Strachey- 
Crosland rethinking debate. It has been most 
frightened by the apparent drift towards a telly- 
cratic Brave New World, with a deep gulf 
between those who take decisions and. those in 
whose name they are taken, and a thin layer of 
professional public-relations experts uneasily 
sandwiched between. But the connecting link, 
running through all this confused discussion, 
has been the basic dilemma: how to reconcile 
one’s emotional attitudes with the intellectual 
approach which is almost inevitably absorbed in 
present-day Oxford—how to marry Keir Hardie 
with A. J. Ayer. Oxford Socialists are imprisoned 
in an intellectual strait-jacket, from which they 
are too honest to escape, but which they are too 
Socialist to like. They pace wearily round and 
round, like convicts on a treadmill, hoping for 
rescue by some intellectual deus ex machina. In 
the Thirties, rescue was provided by Marx. Even 
today, Marx exerts more fascination than any 
other Socialist thinker. But, regretfully, he is dis- 
carded. And so the talk goes on, ‘thoroughly 
imbued,’ as one of the talkers recently beasted, 
‘with an empirical approach.’ So it is. But it-is a 
medicine which few find appetising. Until they 
change it, Oxford Socialists will build few barri- 
cades; and their only solace will remain the bleak 
satisfaction of intellectual integrity. 


Davip MaRQUAND 


Slow Freight 


Tue bemused foreign visitor whose tastes run 
to mechanical. rather than ceremonial anachron- 
isms can hardly do better than study some of the 
more bizarre features of the British railway 
system. The normal goods train in this country, 
slamming and banging along at a steady 15 miles 
per hour, conjures up a vivid picture of what 
things must have been like in the old Stockton- 
to-Darlington days. No doubt it is salutary for 
us to be thus constantly reminded of the proud 
achievements of our forefathers; the fact remains 
that, by modern standards, this is one hell of a 
way to run a railroad. 

The British Transport Commission is by no 
means blind to the shortcomings of. our tradi- 
tional loose-coupled goods trains, to which brak- 
ing force can be applied only at the engine and 
guard’s van. In its comprehensive modernisation 
plan, revealed to the public at the beginning of 
1955, British Railways announced its intention of 
spending some £75m. over a period of years in 
equipping more than one million goods wagons 
with continuous vacuum-operated brakes. (The 
technically preferable Westinghouse air-brake did 
not find favour in the: Commission’s eyes, to the 
astonished. disgust of railway engineers in other 
lands.) 

A continuous braking system of any sort repre- 
sents an enormous step forward in reducing our - 
present margin of obsolescence, but it also entails 
a subsidiary problem: if each wagon is to have 
its own set of brakes; operated by remote control 





locomotive cab, then some new way 
of the wagons closely to- 


joining 
. The old chain-and-hook coupling, un- ° 


since early Victorian times, allows 
18 inches of slack between each pair of 


freight trains, their incessant hammering when in 
motion, and the high rate of damage sustained by 
goods in transit. 

Such was the difficulty confronting the BTC 
some two and a half years ago. One possible solu- 
tion would have been to adopt the centrally 
placed knuckle-type coupler, which automatically 
connects the wagons on impact and which has 
been in universal use throughout the whole north 
American continent since 1918. The Commission, 
however, would have nothing to do with this new- 
fangled device (‘conditions in the United States 
are quite different’ is regarded as the perfect retort 
' 20 all protests), but decided instead to shun all 
types of automatic coupler until such time as a 
mew pattern had been developed capable of join- 
ing not only the wagons themselves but the train 
brake-pipe as well. 

This was all very fine—a resolute search for 
perfection always deserves encouragement; but 

s the prospect of less dilatory goods trains 
¢ to be indefinitely postponed, some alterna- 
tive type of coupling had to be fitted to the large 
number of new wagons constantly rolling off the 
production lines. The final solution—breath- 
taking in {ts simplicity, conservatism and utter in- 
difference to the inevitable consequences—was to 
adopt as standard the threaded-spindle type of 
iscrew-coupling already standardised for passen- 
ger coaches. 

In theory a cheap and effective arrangement, it 
suffers in practice from two drawbacks: first, 
an incalculable number of man-hours are going to 
be wasted each year—by a nation ostensibly try- 
ing to increase productivity—in manipulating 
this primitive device; and secondly, and much 
more serious, shunters will now be compelled to 
go between the wagon buffers, a practice which 
cannot but lead to a vast increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents. 

The use of screw-couplings for passenger 
coaches is just tolerable on safety grounds: for 
one thing, each coach is coupled and uncoupled 
far less frequently than the average goods wagon; 
for another, there are far fewer of them; and for a 
third, the process of making up and dismantling 
passenger trains is normally carried out on level 
sidings, where the risk of the coaches being acci- 
dentally set in motion is at a minimum. 

But any device necessitating the presence of a 
human being between the buffers of goods wagons 
is bound to be a death trap. As long ago as 1893, 
the American Congress: passed a law forbidding 
the use of any non-automatic coupling owing to 
‘the peril of life and limb’ to which shunters were 
otherwise subjected. Even in this country the 
danger was recognised more than 60 years ago: 
Locomotive Regulation No. 11, made under the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, expressly states 
that wagons ‘shall be coupled and uncoupled only 
by means of a coupling pole or other suitable 
mechanical device.’ 

In his most recent annual report, Her Majesty’s 
Chief Inspector of Factories devoted a special 
paragraph to the subject. “The most serious 
type of injury to a shunter, he said in part, 
‘arises when he has to go between the vehicles to 
couple or uncouple. He may then be crushed 
between the -wagons or knocked down and run 
over. ... It has always been important that a 
shunter should not be required to go between 
vehicles for the purposes of coupling up, the 
actual coupling operation being done by means 
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of an appliance when the shunter is clear of the 
track.’ 

British Railways, specifically exempt from the 
locomotive regulations, have not thought fit to 
comment on the matter. But private firms which 
handle rail traffic on their own sidings are seriously 
worried: they will in any case have to employ 
additional shunters at a time when labour is 
scarce, and by instructing their employees to deal 
with screw-couplings they will probably be in- 
viting prosecution for infringement of Regulation 
11. A solution currently under discussion is that 
amending legislation should be passed to render 
legal a practice which for more than half a century 
has been proscribed as obviously dangerous. ‘Re- 
trograde’ is hardly a strong enough description. 

Interest in this problem has recently been 
stimulated by the announcement, to the Institu- 
tion of Locomotive Engineers, that a new type 
of coupler has just been developed, conforming 
in every respect to the stringent specifications of 
British Railways. It couples on impact, it does 
away with the need for additional buffers, it joins 
both wagons and brake-pipes, and it is designed 
as a ‘transition’ model, so as to be usable with 
the old type of hook coupling until the last of 
these has been laid to rest. 

I went to see the managing director of the com- 
pany responsible for this design. “We think we’ve 
got the answer this time, he said, ‘particularly 
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from the point of view of cost; on a mass-pro 
duction basis these couplers could be built to sel 
for less than £200 a pair, and since British Rails 
‘ ways are already spending in the region of £13¢ 
for a set of hydraulic buffers, never mind th 
screw-couplings themselves, we reckon the ext 
cost would not be very great. Just the same, it’ 
difficult getting them to take any interest; we may 
have to wait six months or so before they arrange 
for operational trials.’ 

His company is not the only one at work on 
this project; others may well be producing bette: 
or cheaper designs. But it is urgently necessary 
that a decision of some sort should be taken soo 
rather than that the search for ultimate perfectior 
should be extended until it is too late for any- 
thing at all to be done. By its apathetic attitude 
the Transport Commission is encouraging the 
suspicion that it has no serious intention of doing’ 
anything except put down a smokescreen. Mean 
while the installation of screw-couplings go 
steadily on; before very long the Commission wi 
be able to plead that the process has gone too 
far for any alternative to be economically feasible. 
But if this inertia is allowed to prevail, Britain’s 
industrial progress will have suffered a severe 
setback in comparison with what might have been 
achieved; more important, we shall have a great 
many needlessly maimed shunters to answer for. 

ELIoT THORNE 


Fleet Street Notebook 


I PROPOSE to devote my column this week to 
what, to judge by correspondence I have received 
and by questions put to me by journalists of 
several nationalities during a brief continental 
trip a couple of weeks ago, can only be described 
as the baffling economic mystery of Fleet Street. 
It is succinctly stated by a German correspondent 
who asks me to explain ‘why British papers with 
a circulation of well beyond the 1,000,000 mark 
should operate at a loss, when there is not one 
German newspaper which can claim a circulation 
of more than 300,000?’ I have had similar ques- 
tions put to me in very nearly identical words 
during the past week or two by Dutch, Swiss, 
French and Scandinavian journalists and by 
several Americans: Also by quite a number of 
ordinary English newspaper readers. It is a ques- 
tion which I sometimes suspect is to be found 
buzzing uneasily even in the minds of many of 
the inhabitants of Fleet Street itself as they look 
bleakly on a future fit only for giants. What has 
happened to British journalism? 

Part of the answer — and it is one to which those 
newspaper readers who dislike the prospect of 
fewer and fewer papers to choose among would 
do well to pay attention—is price. By and large 
the British newspaper reading public is unwilling 
to pay an economic price for its newspaper. This 
may in part be because of the immense political 
and emotional significance that attached itself to 
cheap newspapers during the struggle against 
taxes on knowledge in the past century. But the 
responsibility lies even more squarely on the 
shoulders of those responsible for the commercial 
exploitation of the new mass readership which 
followed the removal of these taxes and who made 
circulation the chief goal of their endeavour, 
because circulation—the key to a mass market — 
proved to be the quickest way to large advertising 
revenue. 

Wherever the responsibility lies there is no get- 
ting away from the fact. Both absolutely in terms 
of costs, and relatively in comparison with selling 


prices of all other countries, British newspaper 

are underpriced. The German newspapers my 
correspondent refers to cost twice as much ag 
their British opposite numbers and the price dif- 
ference between British and American news 

papers and those of several other countries is 
even greater. The same is true of magazines. It 
is one of the reasons why Paris Match fiourishe: 

while Picture Post dies. At an earlier stage in 
newspaper history the fight for a cheap press was 
one of the essential elements in the struggle for 
press freedom. It has in the long term been dis 

torted to such an extent that it has become 4 
rope for a'free press to hang itself with. 

A common agreement on a price rise has so 
far proved impossible. Meanwhile, those which 
need it most, the News Chronicle and the Herald 
have probably left it too long to be able now to 
get any advantage out of acting alone — particu 
larly as such a decision would have had to be 
accompanied by major changes in quality and 
character to justify it in readers’ eyes, and such 
changes require time—a desperately expensive 
commodity when weekly losses at the current 
rate are being made. Although the Herald 
to get relief from the change in its taxation posi 
tion following the separation from the TUC, the 
News Chronicle, by contrast, is being forced 
pending the outcome of the still tentative mergef 
proposals, to examine the possibility of majo: 
economies. This prospect has already produced 
the gravest anxieties in Manchester, 
rumours — not, so far as I know, justified as yet— 
have been circulating this week that the New 
Chronicle Manchester office may soon be close¢ 
down. 

But to return to the general problem. Although 
price is part of it, it is only a part. What differen: 
tiates the popular newspapers of Britain f 
those of almost every other country is thei 
national character — the fact that it is 
ally possible for ¢ach to cover the whole country 
This used to be their peculiar strength. It was thi 
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which gave British newspapers circulations with- 
out parallel anywhere else in the world. But linked 
with the extreme dependence of British news- 
papers upon advertising revenue, because of their 
low selling price, it has now become their weak- 
ness—the flaw in the system that in some cases 
seems likely to prove fatal. To a degree that does 
not exist elsewhere it means that advertisers can 
saturate the mass market without having to 
spread their advertisements over more than a few 
newspapers. The doctrine of the net sales certi- 
ficate which, far more than any editorial innova- 
tion, was the real hallmark of the Northcliffe 
revolution and the commercialisation of the press 
that flowed from it, has reached its apogee—or 
perhaps its reductio ad absurdum—with a situa- 
tion in which popular circulations five or six 
times greater than those in other countries are 
commercially unsound, because the advertiser and 
the advertising agent can reach all of the mass 
market they want by placing advertisements in 
three or four newspapers and magazines with 
circulations even larger than this, spending what 
is left over on commercial television. 

This is the simple fact at the heart of the 
economic mystery of Fleet Street which the 
journalists and newspaper readers of other coun- 
tries find so baffling. British popular newspapers 
have been deliberately developed upon lines 
which make them excessively dependent upon 
advertising revenue while leaving fewer and 
fewer of them in a position to attract it. The 
British press, in fact, is suffering from an acute 
form of giantism—a disease one of the attributes 
of which is that intelligence not merely fails to 
keep pace with growth but tends to decline the 
larger the victim grows. That the disease has, in 
Fleet Street’s case, been largely self-induced 
makes the result no less tragic. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Slegs vir Blankes 


To conform with the Apartheid laws an immacu- 
late white partition now divided the village post 
office into two almost equal parts, European on the 
left, Native and Coloured on the right. It was hot 
and dusty as the Karroo often is in November, and 
it was market day. On the European (slegs vir 
blankes) side of the partition, sheep farmers, horse 
traders, wool buyers, lawyers, accountants were 
gathered into a compact mass of chattering 
humanity. On the non-European side there was 
one customer, Zachariah, the head-waiter at the 
Grand Hotel where I had spent the night. 

To avoid delay I choose the non-European side. 
I had a perfect right to do so according to the 
rules of Apartheid. Zachariah greeted me, stamped 
his letters, and left. ‘Could I have six air-letter 
forms, please?’ I asked the brunette behind the 
counter. She glared at me, chewing with grim 
deliberation what I guessed was a sliver of bil- 
tong, ‘Europeans on the other side,’ she said with 
asperity; and for good measure she added, ‘Can’t 
you read. ... either English or Afrikaans?’ 

‘ English, yes,’ I replied with the utmost civility. 
‘but Afrikaans only a-little. In any case I am not a 


This statement was clearly so unexpected, that 
she scurried off round the end of the partition. For 
a few moments there was only the hum of conver- 
sation from the European side, ‘Johannes, Karl, 
Meinheer Erasmus.’ The girl’s calling was quickly 
followed by a muffled conversation of the entire 
post office staff. It reminded me of a huddle of 
bank clerks quaking at the consequences of cash- 
ing. a crossed cheque endorsed ‘pay cash’—but 


only initialled, not signed in full, by the drawer. 
The atmosphere was furtive, charged with suspi- 
cion. But I was impatient to get to my car and 
away to the north. The end of the muffled confer- 
ence was announced by the appearance of a lean 
bearded plattelander of some 75 years, followed 
by the girl and two clerks. They approached the 
counter in close order, then deployed for the 
senior clerk to make his address: ‘Our chief the 
post master, Meinheer Erasmus, does not speak 
English. Is it your wish that I translate?’ I said I 
would be much obliged. 

‘You say you are not a European? Meinheer 
Erasmus asks that question.’ 

‘That is quite correct.’ I replied: ‘but if you wish 
me to come to the other counter, now that most of 
the customers have gone, I am very ready to do 
so.” 

My suggestion was vetoed. ‘No, no; that might 
be against the law. We must get to the bottom of 
the matter,’ said the interpreter. 

The junior clerk chipped in bravely, ‘You say 
you are a coloured person then?’ ‘I did not say 
that in so many words, but, as you see, I am very 
dark having spent so much time fishing and bath- 
ing at Hermanus on my holiday.’ 

‘Hermanus?’ questioned the patriarch with in- 
credulity. ‘At a hotel? What hotel, please?’ I knew 
enough Afrikaans to deal with that one. 

‘The Victoria, Jacob van Rensburg’s place. You 
know it, Meinheer? I am glad. May I now have 
my air-letter forms?’ 

‘Impossible,’ exclaimed the younger clerk, 
‘Jakob van Rensburg! He is my mother’s half- 
brother. He is a good Nationalist. He would not 
defy the law. He is a Christian.’ 

‘I have the hotel receipt,’ I said, and put my 
hand in my pocket, ‘but if it would save you em- 
barrassment I can get my air-letter forms at Nels- 
poort no doubt.’ 

‘You have an identity card?’ inquired the patri- 
arch. 

‘In my country we do not have identity cards, 
but I have my passport, of course.’ 

The telephone rang on the European side of the 
partition. Two or three more customers entered. 
But business was at a standstill. It would be as 
well for me to clear up the position, I thought. 

‘Would you please tell Meinheer Erasmus that 
my home is at Umtali in Rhodesia. I am a 
Rhodesian, as were my parents. I have been no 
nearer to Europe than Alamein.’ After the senior 
clerk had translated and the patriarch had nodded 
benignly I continued: ‘My grandparents were born 
in the United States, Canada, the Bahamas, and in 
your country, South Africa, respectively. They 
were not Europeans as you will appreciate. My 
South African grandfather was of Irish-Maori 
parentage. Maoris, as you know, are natives of 
New Zealand . . . fine people, and many play good 
Rugby football.’ 

The patriarch thrust his hand into his beard 
and meditated. Then banging his fist on the 
counter he exclaimed: ‘Is it my business to scru- 
tinise the pedigree of every damned foreigner who 
comes into this place? Send for that clot of a con- 
stable Jan van der Merwe so that I can tell him 
just what I think of his verdomde skin-laws. Serve 
the gentleman, Elsa! His grandfather may have 
been Chaka himself for all I care.’ 

I told the senior clerk he need not bother to 
translate, Meinheer Erasmus had made himself 
quite clear. Elsa handed me the air-letter forms. 
The post master smiled, extended a friendly hand 
over the counter and said in very broken English: 
‘If you come back this way, Meinheer, you will 
perhaps join me at the Grand Hotel Bar. They 
serve only Europeans there.’ 


RAYMOND BYRNE 
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Ten Dollars a Day 


S ome people can spend a pleasant evening with 
Bradshaw or the ABC timetable working out 
strange cross-country train journeys. I get a simi- 
lar pleasure from a set of five maps which cover 
the whole of the United States: on these I plot 
elaborate motor-trips. One problem, which I 
haven’t yet solved to my own satisfaction, is to 
find the shortest route which touches all 48 states 
without entering any one of them twice. Another 
is to plot a route to all the national parks without 
passing through 2 town of more than 50,000 popu- 
lation. And the possible combinations of this kind 
are enough to provide me with vicarious trips 
indefinitely. 

Planning holidays in this way is a game that 
most of us play. But for all save journalists, 
academics, businessmen and itinerant lecturers, 
North America has so long been out of bounds for 
the British traveller that there aren’t even any - 
guide-bagoks available here for those who are now 
able to spend their travel allowance in the US. 
(It is almost impossible, in fact, to obtain a decent 
American: map, at least a map giving the kind of 
information that the tourist needs.) The intending 
traveller may well be put off by ignorance —to 
which I add the misleading and discouraging 
advice of newspaper correspondents sent off to 
spend $280 in the way that will produce the best 
copy. While it is a fairly expensive project, the 
amount that a tourist would have to spend is not 
beyond the means of many people who have 
waited years for this chance. I should work on a 
round sum of £270 for a six-week vacation: two 
weeks on the boat and four weeks in the US. Of 
this, £100 is the currency allowance, £130 the 
tourist-return boat fare, and £40 the cost of travel 
facilities pre-paid in sterling. Less travelling, or a 
shorter stay, would reduce the total cost. A visitor 
could spend a fortnight over there, mainly in 
the area of Washington — New York — Boston, for 
a total of £200. And in setting this figure I. am 
making an unlikely assumption—that the visitor 
does not receive any hospitality, meals, lifts or 
other help. It is possible to travel in America 
without being offered hospitality, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult. And I am also assuming that the 
British visitor does not expect four-star standards, 
though he may get meals and accommodation as 
good as he would get in France, Italy or Germany 
for about the same price. No one need stay at the 
best hotels, eat lavish meals, go on shopping 
sprees or take expensive beauty treatments. 
Foreign funds run out fast anywhere at that level. 

No luxury. But my limit of $10 a day does not 
mean roughing it. Even in New York it will buy 
a decznt hotel room; certainly a better room than 
30 shillings will buy in London. Consider this 
sample budget: 

Hotel .. $4.50 
Breakfast .. :. 0.65 
Drug-store lunch .. 0.90 
Dinner bi .. 150 
Beers, coffee, etc. .. 1.00 
Buses, papers, etc... 0.75 

$9.20 


This leaves a float of 80 cents a day to pay for 
postcards home, admission to national monu- 
ments, movies and-so on. It is a tight estimate, but 
not uncomfortably tight. And, outside New York, 
a room can often be found for less than $4.00; if 
you eat a smaller breakfast and take a cafeteria 
meal in the. evening you can squeeze another 
dollar out of that daily budget. 
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But where to go? A traveller who is willing to lay 
out the fare in sterling can go as far west or south 
as he pleases, set up a base, say, in Denver and 
see the Rockies, Santa Fé and see the desert 
states, San Francisco and see California and the 
still undeveloped but magnificent Oregon coast. 
But, working within my limit of £40 pre-paid 
travelling beyond New York, it is still possible to 
see a lot more than the topless towers of Man- 
hattan. | 

Manhattan itself, naturally, is the first stop — but 
only for two days, doing nothing but absorb the 
sight, sound and smell of the city. Though I 
lived there long enough to feel at home, I can 
still float happily up and down the concrete can- 
yons finding something new. Last year, for in- 
stance, I discovered that it was not the height of 
the buildings that impresses: for the first time, 
one bright autumn morning, I realised that it was 
the opén-endedness of the streets and avenues, 
that the spectacular dimension is horizontal and 
not vertical. Contrarily, the charm of Washington 
is that you never can get its geography clearly in 
your mind; you discover the town because all 
roads. seem to lead you away from your destina- 
tion. And, for anyone without serious business 
there, one or two days are enough. For here the 
real travelling begins. 

And it begins with bus-tickets bought in Lon- 
don. Everyone who has seen American movies 
knows the Greyhound bus service: cheap, fast, 
most important of all, immensely sociable. It 
has one’ drawback for the traveller trying to keep 
to a strict timetable. If you get off at a small place 
you may not easily get on again because seats can- 
not be reserved, and the bus may be full. I remem- 
ber spending a whole day at a bus-stop in South 
Carolina last October: there was no other way to 
get out of the place, and each bus that passed 
through was packed with students going to a 
college football game a hundred miles away. It 
was hot. The sandwiches were like rubber and 
blotting-paper. There wasn’t a readable paper- 
back onthe book-stand. But there was a talka- 
tive ticket-clerk, and between buses he had time 
to talk. And so did my neighbour on the night-bus 
that I finally caught. The bus-ticket is the best 
letter of introduction to America. 

It will take you where you please. My fancy 
would ‘be to go down the Blue Ridge Mountains 
through eastern Virginia and Tennessee towards 
Knoxville. Within easy reach of Knoxville are the 
TVA dams—wonderful recreation areas of water 
and moduntain—where you can stay at informal 
‘tourist villages,’ and save money by doing your 
own cooking. From there, southwards through the 
Georgia pine-hills to Atlanta or across the 
Smokies into North Carolina. Then comes another 
choice. From Atlanta on to New Orleans or from 
North Carolina to northern Florida— either way a 
fair cross-cut of the South, but either way a deci- 
sion that will take enough time and money to leave 
you only the return to New York and a few days 
there. (In estimating travelling time, a run of 300 
miles is an easy one on most bus-routes: 500 is a 
maximum for one day without discomfort.) 

Personally, however, I would turn back at 
Atlanta or Asheville. The South can be. very hot, 
irritating, tiring and, unless you want to probe 
beyond superficial impressions, boring. And if it 
is autumn — and I would choose the last two weeks 
of September and the first two of October as the 
ideal time to go to the US—then the itinerary 
must include five days or so in New England: A 
cheap night-flight can get you back to New York 
from Atlanta in three hours. (A specimen fare for 
comparison. Night tourist from Washington to 
Miami: $35.) Then bus to the Green Mountains 
in Vermont, across New Hampshire to Boston, 





and back "through thé small towns of northern 


Connecticut. How you spend the last few days in 


ait 9p agp ead cc: ream ay 26d 
you have left. 

Though such a journey ‘misses many of the 
obvious things, you can get Niagara Falls, the 
Empire State Building and the White House in a 
package from any tourist agency. You can get 
night-clubs, fancy shops and beaches in Paris or 
Nice. But only by setting out on $10 a day can you 
really. see that curious blend of gas-stations, con- 
crete highways, motels, drug-stores and scenery 
of indelible loveliness which makes up so much of 
the US. America is a civilisation with wheels on — 
and the tourist, too, needs wheels if he is to catch 
up with it. 

NorMAN MacKENZIE 


The Arts and 
Entertainment 


The Young Dancers 


A old dancer—one who is over thirty — should 
be judged by different standards from a young 
dancer, for his powers of expression are very 
different. The physical perfection and the 
emotional budding of youth are quite distinct 
from the bodily maturity and conscious artistry 
of age. From the. newly trained boy or girl there 
emanates an irrepressible bodily warmth, a glow- 
ing vitality that give the complex and inhuman 
gestures of classical ballet a sense of natural ease, 
This ease can be carried on into the thirties only 
by professionals who, through the strength of their 
technique and the art of their presentation, 
manage to surmount the handicaps of growing 
old. But the peculiar fervour of youthful move- 
ment which, like a playful puppy’s, is so endearing 
to watch; disappears early, never to be recaptured. 

I can remember so well the animal warmth of 
the seventeen-year-olds: the gay Baronova, moon 
pale Beriosova, dark and serious Fonteyn, or 
eager, handsome Somes, These are all examples 
of stars, but the same quality flows out from most 
dancers at one period and, experienced collectively 
in a corps de ballet, it conveys a marvellous kind 
of enthusiasm to the audience. 

Because of this spring-time enthusiasm there is 
always pleasure in visiting the junior national 
ballet company, now the Royal Ballet, which is 
playing for a short season at Sadler’s Wells after 
a long exile. The principal dancers are generally 
of a higher standard than éver before, their style 


-being elegant and assured, only seriously marred 


by the special: stiffness that seems to restrict the 
spines of English dancers. Anne Heaton’s spine is 
the one exception. She appears to advantage here, 
as she seldom did when she was with the senior 
company, Where strong personalities are not en- 
couraged. But besides a defined individuality, 
Miss Heaton moves most expressively, with 
rhythmic gestures that are like the sweeping of a 
great bird’s wings. As the Poet’s Ideal Woman in 
Apparitions she is certainly less subtle and less 
tragic than Fonteyn: hers is a dramatic passion, 
a little rough, but powerful and unaffectedly 
romantic, She is also moving in the revival of La 
Féte Etrange, another nineteenth-century reverie, 
which is a bit over-refined, where Apparitions is 
a bit over vulgar. 

The third revival of this season is Giselle, with 
decor by Peter Rice. The first act-is a disappoint- 
ment and shows the company at its weakest. Anne 
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Heaton’s acting.as the distraught young girl lacks 
finesse: it seems like a poor copy of some origi- 
nal, which is surprising after her other intelligent 
interpretations. Giselle’s mother looks like a 
bouncinig bunny rabbit trying to ape~an old 
woman; several of the attendants need. fierce 
lessons in deportment; the peasant pas de deux 
appears as an awkward little number, while the 
costumes and corps de ballet look dowdy and dull. 
After this opening the second act comes as a 
glorious shock. Miss Heaton dances beautifully, 
Miro Zolan partners as before with argent skill, 
and the corps are perfectly in time and line. But 
the basic fault with this production is that it has 
no atmosphere. Those sunny German vineyards 
and that dank German churchyard, the swooning 
passions of the 1840s, the fierce conventions of 
virtue and sin are all missing. It seems that neither 
producer nor dancers have understood Giselle. 

More simple and enjoyable ballets, such as Les 
Patineurs, The House of Birds and Pineapple Poll 
are well within the company’s scope. Among the 
principals, Brenda Bolton and Johaar Mosaval are 
especially charming, because they do not turn on 
that automatic leer for the audience, which dis- 
figures the faces of so many dancers so much of 
the time. 


ANNABEL FARJEON 


Stratford Triumphant 


Tue success of Stratford—a success that is im- 
portant, it is not too much to say, to the cultural 
life of the whole country—was well emphasised 
last week. The vast caverns of the Stoll Theatre 
(also condemned by the vandals — with a good deal 
more reason than the dear St. James’s—but it 
has its absurd period charm all the same) were 
all but filled for the Stratford production of 
Titus Andronicus, while at Stratford itself on the 
hottest of summer afternoons there were only 
a few side seats vacant for Mr. Peter Hall’s admir- 
able production of Cymbeline with Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft an enchanting and touching Imogen; 
and hundreds of schoolgirls and schoolboys were 
discovering how the texts they might find dull 
and dusty in the classroom glow with a magic life 
on the stage. 

Mr. Anthony Quayle is the architect of this 
success; and not half enough fuss was made of 
him when last year he relinquished the post of 
Director at Stratford. His achievement’ deserved 


a signal honour. Mr. Quayle. is a phenome- 
non, an artist who also has a genius for organisa- 
tion, a man of vision who is also ctical, and 


whose dreams have been realised. If we ate to 
found a National Theatre, it would be as well to 
found it while he is here to bring it splendidly 
to birth. In any case, we may be sure that sooner 
or later he will do something remarkable for the 
theatre; such energy and talent as his -cannot, 
luckily, rust unused. 

One reason why Mr. Quayle’s departure from 
Stratford went by so casually was that with typi- 
cal foresight he had prepared the ground by 
taking Mr Glen Byam Shaw into association, 
thus leaving Stratford in the best possible hands. 
Whether Mr Byam Shaw could have achieved 
Stratford as we now know it, on his own, perhaps 
he will forgive me for doubting. What I don’t 
doubt — and there is plenty of evidence to con- 
firm this—is that he will not only maintain its 
standards, but even, where this is possible, raise 
them. 

The two Stratford productions of this week 
typify the achievement. The Titus Andronicus 
is a remarkable tour de force in which some of 
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the finest theatrical talents of the day have been 
enabled by the flexible Stratford organisation. to 
come together to make endurable, at times indeed 
positively enjoyable, the most gimcrack of our 
master-dramatist’s productions. As this is only 
likely to happen at best orice in two lifetimes, 
it is an event which no one will want to miss. 
The Cymbeline is more characteristic of the 
general high level attained regularly on the home 
ground. But the point is that Stratford now pro- 
vides regularly both sorts of experience. 
- A second view of Mr. Peter Brook’s produc- 
tion. of Titus serves only to heighten one’s 
admiration for this director’s remarkable sense 
of style and taste—and when I talk of style and 
taste I mean something very much more pro- 
found and far-reaching than the qualities admired 
in interior decorators and dilettanti of the 
arts. It would seem from a mere reading of the 
‘text quite impossible to stage Titus without 
affronting every contemporary sensibility. Not 
that we don’t hunger after and revel in all kinds 
of disgusting cruelty in our own day as the steady 
stream of sadistic thrillers testifies. (It is all very 
curious this, by the way. We deplore the whip- 
ping of children but read with relish accounts 
of adults kicking each other in the privates. In 
the high age of whipping this was considered 
dishonourable.) But on the surface at least we. 
find the particular forms of cruelty and violence 
practised by other ages abhorrent. Titus is little 
more than a string of such: Mr Peter Brook’s 
achievement is partly to have raised that ‘little 
more’ to a pitch where for the sake of it we endure 
the rest, partly to search within the play for some 
principle of unity, some style which will keep 
it together. This is by no means easy to find. 
Actually it cannot be done, as we recently saw 
im.a very decent production at the Old Vic, with- 
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HAT Mr. Gladstone ate in 1884 was what he said 

in 1883. A Politician i is always eating last ‘year’s 

words—and last yeat’s words are as unpalatable as the 
day-before-yesterday’s bread. 

The moral is this: don’t put up with staleness in 
words or bread. Eat your bread good and fresh. How 
good is bread? Very good, say the scientists. Bread is 
an excellent food in itself. It could give us as much as 
three quarters of the energy we — and our children — 
burn up im an average day.’ It provides us with 
proteins, and essential vitamins and minerals too.? 

Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson, in a Special Report," 
refer to “the high nutritive value of wheat in any of 
the forms customarily consumed by man”. Mcani 
bread, of course. And a panel of scientists and. medi 
men under the Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen 
say: “ Bread is the most important staple food in the 
British diet ”.* 

Bread is still the staff of life— see that your family 
eats plenty every day. 
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out an actor of the Olivier class in the main role. 
I do not know what extraordinary trick of the 
actor’s art it is that makes us when it is ‘working’ 
suffer (or laugh) ‘in even the least credible of 
situations. Whatever it is, Sir Laurence exerts it 
just as soon as the fantastic story opens out from 
its jerky beginning (stuttering like a badly cut 
film) into its first swelling scena. When Lavinia 
appears mutilated to her already suffering father, 
the miracle starts, and under that compelling 
voice and riveting gesture, only the most hard- 
hearted can refuse their tears. From then on Sir 
Laurence has us in his power. 

The Stoll Theatre is not kind to the voices; and 
on the second night only Mr Anthony Quayle had 
perfectly judged the pitch of the house so that 
every syllable could be heard. Even Sir Laurence 
was lost to us half the time, while many of the 
cast might just as well have been speaking a 
foreign language. I hope that by now this is reme- 
died. For here is a production which everyone 
who failed to get to Stratford two years ago will 
have to see. They might as well be allowed to 
hear it as well. 

I find I have not left myself space to do justice 
to Mr Peter Hall’s Cymbeline and since this 
delightful production will be in the repertoire 
throughout the season, I will return to it. 

T. C. WorsLey 


Gerhard and Strauss 


Oxce or twice lately I have written about 
Roberto Gerhard, the English-domiciled Spanish 
composer who, at the age of sixty, remains too 
little known to the public; and today I must 
briefly revert to the subject of his music, though 
all too well aware that I cannot di$cuss it as 
intelligently as I should wish. I find his recent 
compositions at once very difficult and compara- 
tively easy: on the one hand, immediately enjoy- 
able and impressive; on the other hand, hard to 
construe and to grasp. 

On 31 May and 1 June the Third Programme 
gave the first two English performances of Ger- 
hard’s Symphony, very well performed (so far 
as I could judge) by Sir Adrian Boult and the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra; and last week the 
Parrenin Quartet broadcast his still more recent 
String Quartet. Both these works, the symphony 
especially, made a notable impression of mastery 
and control. We were being propelled, it seemed, 
by a sure hand from bar to bar, from section to 
section: even if at some point we had lost our 
bearings, we felt convinced that the composer 
had not lost his. A torrent of creative energy 
floods through this three-movement symphony 
from beginning to end; the river is often in spate, 
then breaks up into a maze of smaller eddies, 
always to resume before long its main and irresis- 
tible onward impulse. These, I know, are 
subjective impressions which another listener 
might deny; what I think no competent musician 
will question is the virtuosity of the scoring, the 
exhilarating clarity and variety of the sound- 
texture. And it is this, probably, which predis- 
poses us in favour of the music; the colours are so 
pure and brilliant that they seem to embody, 
rather than to clothe, the musical design; conse- 
quently we are willing to take the larger aspects 
of the design on trust, giving the composer the 
benefit of the doubt in so far as we are puzzled. 

Puzzled at some points we are almost sure to 
be. Gerhasd is a 12-note composer who has 
attempted to push Schinberg’s ideas of musical 


| organisation a stage further in various direc- 


tions: by the subdivision of the 12-note series into 
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a pair of complementary hexachords, by the 
abandonment of normal ‘thematic material’, by 
the severance of all links with classical sonata- 
ferm, and by the invention of ‘duration-values’ 
correlated with, and derived from, the chosen 
12-note series. Various writers, the composer in- 
cluded, have tried to expound these ideas in The 
Score for September 1956, to which I would 
refer the interested reader. Yet I doubt if the 
most earnest study of these essays will make one 
listener in a thousand positively aware, as he 
listens, of the mathematical connections to which 
so much thought has been given. I confess that 
I have no idea to what extent ‘duration-values’ 
enter into the scheme of the symphony; and 
I take it on trust that they play an important role 
in the quartet. ‘To read some of Gerhard’s apolo- 
gists or even some of his own highly articulate 
explanations without direct experience of the 
music itself might quite conceivably give one a 
prejudice against the composer; the astonishing 
thing is that the music whose genesis he describes 
as though he were expounding a mathematical 
theorem should sound in performance so spon- 
taneous, so impetuous,-so full of nervous vitality. 
By good fortune, I have had access to an off-the- 
air recording of his symphony; and I have come 
to feel that his highly personal style is like a 
difficult language to which grammar and dic- 
tionary offer little help; it is a language which 
we can learn-only by living with it en famille. 
There is some stylistic resemblance to Berg, but 
in place of introspective Austrian melancholy 
we find a spare and brilliant Spanish clarity. The 
sense of the music is predominantly tragic, but 
never merely violent and never whimpering. The 
intellect is always in control, even in those tre- 
mendous explosions during the last movement. 
At the very end the music whirls away into outer 
space on a prolonged unison E from violins and 
violas playing in. harmonics; it is one of 
Gerhard’s characteristically original and logically 
convincing conclusions (the end of the quartet is 
another). If any record company, or the British 
Council, wishes to sponsor a work capable of 
arousing intense interest throughout the musical 
world, they need look no further than this sym- 
phony. 

Even with so notable an example before our 
eyes, we cannot help wondering whether the new 
musical language will ever succeed, like the old, 
in covering the entire range of our needs? Will 
there ever be 12-note national anthems, 12-note 
hymns or popular songs? Is the method suited 
only to tragedy, irony, violence or disintegration? 
Could it, for instance, ever produce a work. of 
such charm, subtlety and smiling poise as 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos? The latter is, like 
Cosi fan tutte, the perfect Glyndebourne opera; 
and this year it has been given a Mozartian com- 
panion in the shape of Der Schauspieldirektor in a 
new version by Hans Hammelmann and Michael 
Rose. Elegantly mounted by Peter Rice, amus- 
ingly produced by Anthony Besch and sympa- 
thetically conducted by Bryan Balkwill, the little 
piece was a great success, and offered us some 
remarkable singing by Joan Sutherland as one of 
the rival nightingales and a likeable performance 
from Naida Labay as the other. It cannot be 
denied that Rita Streich, who was to have sung 
the. latter role as well as Strauss’s Zerbinetta, wes 
missed; Mimi Coertse got through the fiendish 
difficulties of ‘Grossmichtige Prinzessin’ with 
credit, but she has hardly the accuracy or the 
insouciance for an ideal Zerbinetta. Lucine 
Amara has the vocal quality, though not quite 
the subtlety, for Ariadne; while conversely her 
Bacchus, David Lloyd, has rather more taste than 
tone. But the RPO was in its happiest form under 
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John Pritchard, and the total result was again en- 
chanting in Oliver Messel’s baroque sets and Carl 
Ebert’s stylish direction; what a pleasure it is to 
eat my -words of last week and affirm that, 
in this comedy at any rate, his touch'is unfail- 
ingly happy! Never more so than in the Prologue, 
which was notable for the sad old Music Master 
of Thomas Hemsley and for a new Composer in 
the young Swedish soprano, Elisabeth Séder- 
strém, who performed the remarkable feat of 
making us forget—for the moment—even Sena 
Jurinac. With her strong, well-defined voice, 
her winning appearance and her total absorption 
in every moment of action and music, she was 
indeed the ‘dark-eyed boy’ imagined by Hof- 
mannsthal and Strauss; all anxiety and despair 
and genius and loving trust. It was an inter- 
pretation of the rarest and most touching beauty. 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Sounds that Give Delight 


Ir is a well-known example of the Gresham’s 
Law of original sin that even people with a 
taste for the best that sound-radio has to offer 
find it difficult, once there is a television set in 
the house, to switch it off and listen to a pro- 
gramme that they would have stayed specially 
in for in the old days: Video—or rather, audio — 
meliora, proboque; deteriora sequor. But the 
seasonal slump in viewing figures has probably 
been of some benefit, indirectly, to sound: anti- 
social though such a practice often is, it is at least 
comparatively easy to take an ordixary radio 
set into the garden on a fine summ«¢: <vening. 

What seemed to me to be the most fascinating 
programme available last Sunday was on sound, 
not on TV: the Third’s hour-long Memories of 
a Baliad-hunter; by Alan Lomax, the second in a 
series, last broadcast in the winter, of which the 
third, covering Spain from Seville to the Pyrenees, 
will be given on Monday next. This was in no 
way narrowly highbrow: it must have appealed 
equally to sociologists, to serious musicians, to 
jazz fans, to those who like richly evocative 
travelogue, and to penologists. Why the last two 
categories? Because some of the strongest material 
in the programme was got from men in Southern 
prison work-gangs, singing at their work ‘in the 
suffocating gloom of woods where gnats swarm 
and sting’. Here “Negro folk-song is completely 
alive and flourishing -as part of physical activity’. 
These songs were so explosive that one felt they 
might at any moment burst the radio-set. 

From a country chapel in the Mississippi delta 
Mr Lomax gave us a spiritual compared with 
which the average music-hall or drawing-room 
spiritual would sound intolerably etiolated. Again 
and again there were snatches of poetry— She 
brought him a basin of marble stone to catch his 
life-blood in or Dig my grave both deep and 
narrow, Make my coffin neat and strong — which 
might have come from the ballads of any country 
and century; and it is one of Mr Lomax’s merits 
that, like any good anthropologist, he has at hand 
his illustrations from remote cultures, switching 
easily from a Bahamian fishing fleet to a Suffolk 
glee-choir. His other great merit is that he does 
not use his material too academically or imper- 
sonally: he is interested not only in the harmonic 
techniques but in the joys and sorrows, and the 
social circumstances of his singers; and of course 
it turns out that this is also the most illuminating 
and truly critical treatment, since —as in his con- 
trast between the white housewife singing in 
her Virginia mountain kitchen and the Negro 
washerwoman singing in the kitchen of her White 
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mistress in Alabama—technique and circum- 
stance are interdependent. 

Mr Lomax is the most omnivorous collector 
of folk-music since Cecil Sharp, and he has two 
advantages which Sharp lacked— ubiquitous 
mobility and a tape-recorder. It is an encouraging 
and important fact that this authentic popular 
music is being recorded and preserved for future 
listeners, at a time when almost every other 
sound is engulfed in the commercial pande- 
monium of Tin Pan Alley. 

Some other uncommercial and highly civilised 
sounds were indeed to be heard on television 
on Sunday night, when the BBC had engaged 
the Virtuosi di Roma for a concert which, unfor- 
tunately, overlapped with the Lomax programme. 
For once it had not been thought necessary to 
choose a ‘semi-classical’ programme of the palm- 
lounge kind; but, enjoyable as it was to watch, 
as well as hear the miraculous oboe-playing of 
Renato Zanfini in the Valentini concerto, there 
was nothing in this programme’s content or pre- 
sentation which made it essentially televisual. It 
could have been appreciated as well, perhaps 
better, on sound alone. 


Tom DRIBERG 


Todd’s Punctured Balloon 


Around the World in Eighty Days—or, You 
Can Fool the Lot if You Give ’em a Balloon. 
So Mr Michael Todd’s film isn’t a film, it’s a 
‘show’. A show for which cinemas have to be re- 
furbished, balloons sent up, columnists caught, 
parties flung regardless of cost — and rain. I didn’t 
go to the Battersea Park do, and so missed half 
the ‘show’. But I did go to the film at the Astoria 
on the Press afternoon, when umaccountably Mr 
Todd had forgotten to order an iceberg, and we 
sweated through eighty years or so of langour. 
At least I did. The promise had been wideness 
unparalleled, the trick supreme; but in the event, 
This isn’t Cinerama. 

Could any film—or show—begin worse than 
with a dull man at a desk with a dull script? 
That’s how this much-advertised new entertain- 
ment starts. We are told, in TV manner, about 
Jules Verne, Méliés, rockets to the moon in fiction 
and fact; and if only it was TV we'd switch off. 
When at last the story does appear, we get 
bogged in a long and tedious scene at an employ- 
ment agency. But the agent is Mr Noel Coward! 
The complainant about a hard client Sir John 
Gielgud! Even so we're bored; and goodness 
knows what we'd be if we hadn’t the interest 
of wondering what on earth Coward and Gielgud 
think they’re doing. So, more or less, it goes on. 
If a cabman looks round, it’s Fernandel. Cook’s 
clerk in Paris is Boyer; the clerk at Hong Kong 
is Charles Coburn, and an official of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway is Ronald Colman. 
Not that you’d notice most of them; and the list 
of stars, fifty or so, is far, far better reading than 
ever they were seeing. However, we doodle round 
the world in Todd fashion—that’s to say with 
studio groups and views from train windows and 
fronts of engines — and there is, for a thread, Jules 
Verne’s story, with David Niven as Fogg, the 
immaculate English globe-trotter, and Cantiflas 
as Passepartout, his man. Cantifias is described 
as the South American Chaplin, and better em- 
ployed might come nearer earning his title. Here 
his vestigial moustache-ends — as though he’d just 
been sipping black treacle—and his touching 
slope-aways and passion for girls are largely 
wasted. He fights bulls; but that merely means 
a spread of bullfight. He’s an acrobat: spread of 
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One of the most amazing 
recordings ever issued ! 
Amusing, exciting and entirely 
entertaining, this magnificent 
performance can be enjoyed to the full by 


the use of the line-by-line libretto 
which is now available, price 3/-d. 


CARL ORFF’'S 


DIE KUGE 


(The Story of the King and the Wise Woman) 
P) 


The cast includes 
MARCEL CORDES as The King 
and 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF as The Wise Woman 


WOLFGANG SA WALLISCH 
conducts the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


33CX1446-7 
(Recorded under the supervision of Cari Orff) 
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acrobats ii Japan: Sometimes he’s chased by 
sacred: cows or rescues a burning widow, from 


suttee. But he strolls through the part. Nothing - 


else he can do. The whole film strolls through 
ite paces, and what should be an exciting race 
against time becomes very soon a dread that the 
clock will never strike. With the excuse of wide- 
ness, stars and ‘show’, Around the World in 
Eighty Days lumbers on like an elephant, and 
in the end I don’t know which I found less en- 
livening: the -‘world’ as presented by Mr Todd 
or the covey of clubmen in London, betting 
heavily against going round it. 

I think the best part is the beginning. Missing 
the train in Paris and buying a balloon isn’t in 


‘Verne, and depends rather heavily on the north- 


west wind, but in the balloon Niven and Cantiflas 
come closer, and there is one delirious moment 
when they almost graze an alp, and the valet 
leans out to scoop snow for their champagne. (I 
motice S. J. Perelman’s name among the script 
writers.) It is possible@hat, if one cut off twenty 
feet or so from the sides of each picture, and 
reduced the whole to about thirty-five minutes 
there might be quite an amusing film. 

To offset this, Crime and Punishment (Cameo- 
Poly) returns in a French version that sets itself 
in Paris and calls Raskolnikov Brunel and Sonia 
Lili. Hardly a gain: the plot is ‘improved’ by 
removing the usurer’s sister, and making Raskol- 
nikov’s future brother-in-law a murderer, who 
first blackmails and then repents. Jean Gabin’s 
Inspector, a Maigret, hardly stands up to Baur. 
This is a classic with a past in film as well as in 
print, and practice has proved that with Dostoev- 
sky at any rate fidelity pays best. Here poor Sonia 
has the final angelic choirs in her face when we 
first look at her; and the raging temperature of the 
whole thing has been whittled away. But at least 
it hasn’t been ‘Toddised. Every tart and cat on a 
Stairway isn’t famous; and when Raskolnikov says 
Let’s go to Switzerland, the Alps don’t spread 
aut and yodels echo. 

By..the way, a very. much livelier cartoon ver- 
sion of Round the World in Eighty Days, by 
Anthony Gross was shown at the National Film 
Theatre last autumn. : 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


European Pictures from an English County, at 
Agnew’s 

Several works in the distinguished exhibition of 
abeut 70 pictures from Hampshire collections at 
Agnew’s have been shown in recent winters at the 
Academy, but without getting the opportunity they 
now have to impose themselves. It’s not just that the 
size of the Winter Exhibition tends to destroy the 
identity of every exhibit but the obvious masterpiece 
or the oddity, for at Agnew’s there is a masterpiece 
of the first order, which, seen at Burlington House, 
was a pale shadow of the picture that is seen here, 
perfectly hung in the perfect light of a room of the 
right proportions. It is the early Rembrandt portrait 
said to be of the artist’s father, a painting miraculous 
in its reconciliation of entire verisimilitude with a 
rock-like density of form. 

There are two superb Cuyps, a good Koninck, a 
version of Titian’s Venus and Adonis, some dull 
Canalettos but a great Guardi (No. 31), a marvellous 
Hubert van Eyck, some average impressionists but a 
fine Bonnard, two circular paintings by Fuseli, a 
portrait by Ludwig Tom Ring the Younger, 
a charming picture by Lodovico Lana, a head by 
Mengs, a fine Parmigianino, and a strange and 
wonderful little sketch of bathing nymphs given to 
Tintoretto. 

A. D. B. S. 


‘ Antarctica ’, at the Players Theatre 


It is rarely. safe for the indefatigable theatregoer 
to.ignore the presentation of a- new musical at ‘the 
Players Theatre. Several have moved, with varying 
degrees of success, to the West End where their 
leader, The Boy Friend, steps the boards as jauntily 
as ever. But Antarctica-is unlikely to receive any such 
accolade for it is an undistinguished, and at times 
utterly absurd, piece. Described as a musical fantasy, 
the fantasy cloys like a surfeit of molasses, while the 
music, except for a bright number or twe like ‘Dumb 
Friends’ or ‘Discovery’, is tinklingly immemorable: 
Yet deviser-composer Peter Greenwell and his script- 
writer Gordon Snell at least had one delightful idea 
—that Antarctica is the last refuge of all those animals, 
unicorns, dodos and abominable snowmen, which 
are hunted by human beings, the final insult being 
that all such creatures are dubbed positively as myth- 
ical or obsolete: But the idea melts’ away. ‘A word of 
praise for setting and lighting, but an eponymously 
cool reception as a whole. 

M. C. 
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Motherhood no 


KNAUS-OGINO DISCOVERY 

The brilliant discoveries of Professor Hermann 
Knaus and Dr. Kyasaku Ogino have established as a 
scientific fact that a woman can conceive only on 
certain days of the month and no others. Calculating 
these fertile days accurately, depending as they do 
on so mény variables, has always meant working out 
complicated sums each month—if one knew how. 
Now, with the aid of a specially designed, brilliant 
little Swiss precision calculator, the fertile days are 
shown in advance for each month and any healthy 
woman can plan her family naturally, confidently 

and in private. 
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an accident 


ACCEPTED METHOD 

This simple méthod.of child planning’ is used and 
recommended by leading doctors and gynaecologists 
all over the world. The accepted method on which 
the calculator is based is in complete accordance 
with the teaching of all religious denominations. 


A PRECISION CALCULATOR 

The C.D.(Conception Days) Indicator is very easy 
to use. It.excludes any possibility of mathematical 
error and automatically takes into consideration 
irregularities of cycle. which may occur in a healthy 
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Correspondence 


THE SICK IN MIND 


Sir,—I hope that parliament will not overlook a 
threat to individual liberty in the proposals concern- 
ing psychopaths made by the Royal Commission on 
Mental Health. On purely medical judgment, they 
would enable detention of so-called psychopaths with- 
out formal legal process. 

Now the diagnosis of ‘psychopathic personality’ is 
an overworked one nowadays and, in the psychiatric 
nomenclature in common use (in the forces, for 
instance), it is the label affixed to homosexuals, mem- 
bers of queer religions, and eccentrics generally. For 
example, a homosexual, scientifically labelled, becomes 
a ‘psychopathic personality with pathological sexual- 
ity,’ or an artistic person without economic ambition 
and suburban morality becomes a ‘psychopathic per- 
sonality with emotional abnormality,’ or even a plain 
‘inadequate psychopath.’ Even if it is only theoretically 
possible for a homosexual to be classified as a psycho- 
path and deprived of his liberty on the say-so of a 
psychiatrist, I am, as a psychiatrist, all against it. 

At close quarters, the psychiatrists who would be 
working the Royal Commission’s proposals are not 
overpoweringly subtle Hollywood types but persons 
who, 20 years ago, would have borne the unromantic 
title of Asylum Medical Officer. A goodly proportion 
remain no more conspicuous now for any tolerance of 
deviation and non-conformism than they ever were 
then, On these grounds if no other, it would be 
dangerous, I think, to make the detention of psycho- 
paths simply a medical issue. Any sexual offender 
would then risk indefinite confinement. 

There is a further’ point. In our haste to abolish 
the antiquated procedure of certification and the 
stigma it imposes, it is worth retaining one safeguard 


that it did offer the certified patient, namely the legal - 


necessity for consent to be obtained from. some 
responsible relative for any treatment contemplated. 
Mentally ill people are often morbidly passive and 
they would submit to decapitation, if that were 
offered, as indifferently as they often do to shock 
treatment and brain surgery. I have known patients 
to be saved by their relatives from the injudicious 
enthusiasm of surgically inclined mental hospitals and 
then go on to make good recoveries and to resume 
their lives with an unmutilated brain. If all patients 
who do not actively oppose treatment in mental insti- 
tutions. are to be regarded ipso facto as of voluntary 
status, then many with no true volition would lose 
the protection provided by the sensible relative who 
thinks it over and seeks a second opinion, before 
agreeing to drastic and irreversible operations. 
Ex-MENTAL-HospiTaL Doctor 


MELOUZA MASSACRE 


Sir,—In your issue of 8 June and again in your 
issues of 22 June and 29 June, you published, on the 
recent massacres at Melouza (Algeria), a number of 
comments which, I feel, should be corrected or at 
least clarified. 

(1) The statement according to which the Melouza 
massacres are ‘one of those obscure affairs which 
occur in every war’ is clearly unfounded. The grue- 
some facts are all too well established and none of 
the many foreign journalists who have been on the 
spot have expressed the slightest doubt that the 
responsibility rests with the so-called FLN (National 
Liberation Front). I wish only to point to the 
existence of an order issued last April to rebel 
units ‘to burn all villages which ask for the. protec- 
tion of the French and kill-all men over 20 years of 
age who live in these villages.’ 

(2) Further, I cannot accept the affirmation by 
your Paris Correspondent that ‘both belligerents are 
quite capable of massacririg the population of a 
village, and this is not the first time that 300 innocent 
Algerians have been murdered by French units or 
nationalised extremists.’ ‘This is a very grave accusa- 
tion to level against the French army and one which, 
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I must say, is quite unsupported by facts, unless 
one considers as facts the alleged statements by an 
anon soldier.in the letter of your anonymous 
reader published in your issue of 29 June. As a 
matter of fact, the army in Algeria is under standing 
orders to avoid any indiscriminate reprisals, and to 
co-operate with and protect the population, not to 
terrorise or to wage war on it. I do not doubt that 
it is doing its utmost under difficult conditions to 
carry out its orders. Your statement that many cases 
of wholesale murder of large numbers of Algerians 
by French troops have been reported by newspapers 
is simply unbelievable. May I add that a special 
committee of independent and authoritative persons 
has been set up lately to deal with any case of un- 
necessary brutality, and it would have been very easy 
for Mr W. S. to refer his unverified information to 
them. 

(3) As for the ‘numerous air raids on Algerian 
villages’ which you mention in your issue of 22 June, 
I am in a position to deny them absolutely. It has 
been the constant policy of the French command in 
Algeria to avoid any large-scale bombing of in- 
habited places and very few bombings have, in fact, 
taken place. In the very few instances where bombs 
had to be dropped on inhabited areas—mostly in 
border regions—these areas had been evacuated be- 
forehand, and the population resettled in other 
villages. The latest instance—which has been re- 
ported by the press—is the evacuation of the Colo 
region near Constantine, which was recently declared 
a forbidden zone. Strong rebel bands were present 
in this very difficult region and could not be reduced 
without full-scale military operations. In order to 
avoid submitting the population to unnecessary 
dangers, a plan for evacuation was cafried out and 
about 10,000 persons were moved to safer places 
and resettled in near-by villages. 


RENE THIBAULT 
French Embassy Préss Counsellor _ 
London 


{Every day ‘the French satentition in Algeria 
announce the killing of large numbers of ‘outlaws’ 
by the ‘forces of order.’ Choosing, at random, the week 
15-21 June, a check in the back files of Le Monde, 
the most reliable French newspaper, shows that the 
following ‘outlaws’ were killed: 15 June, 170; 16-17 
June, 101; 18 June, 365; 19 June, 41; 20 June, 19; 
21 June, 45; a total for the week of "741. Now as 
M. Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, who participated 
in many such operations, revealed in Lieutenant en 
Algérie, it is impossible to say how many of these 
‘outlaws’ are armed rebels and ‘how many are villagers, 
for the simple reason that the French military author- 
ities are rarely willing, or able, to find out; but it 
is quite clear from his narrative—and from the many 
letters from serving officers, some of senior rank, 
which were sent to L’Express to endorse his state- 
ments—that unarmed villagers form a large per- 
centage of these casualties. M. Thibault might well 
tell us why the French government has been unable 
to provide detailed refutations of any of the allega- 
tions made by M. Servan-Schreiber and other reput- 
able observers. Nor are these the only type of murders 
committed against innocent Algerians, On numerous 
occasions since the beginning of the Emergency, 
white mobs in Algiers and other cities, with the 
connivance or even the assistance of the ‘forces of 
order,’ have carried out pogroms in the native 
quarters. The latest incident occurred as recently as 
14 June, in Algiers, when 1,500 white youths, 
assisted by paratroopers and police, surged into the 
Casbah. The authorities admitted that five Algerians 
had been murdered. Observers put the total much 
higher. Perhaps M. Thibault will say what action has 
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SILENT TYRANNY 


Sir,—In his blind animosity towards the regime in 
Portugal—which he is pleased to describe as a ‘nasty 
silent tyranny’ comparable to the Soviet oppression 
in Hungary—Critic (London Diary, 29 June) lays 
aside any regard for facts and prefers to rely on 
rumours and sweeping statements. It is facts, how- 
ever, that provide the sole basis for judgment, and I 
therefore trust you will allow me to bring a few to 
the notice of your readers. 

In regard to the trial of the 52 ‘students,’ I may 
begin by saying that some of the accused had long 
ceased to attend any educational establishment and 
indeed, in some cases, were over 30 years of age. 
Furthermore, it should be realised that the trial 
stemmed from the fact that the Communist Party is 
illegal i in Portugal and that certain political organisa- 
tions which it controls—the Juvenile Movement for 
Democratic Union (‘MUD Juvenil’) and _ the 
National Committee for Peace (‘Comissao Nacional 
da -Paz’), for example—are also clandestine bodies 
since they are-not recognised by Portuguese law. The 
accused were charged with belonging to such organ- 
isations and with engaging in activities calculated to 
undermine the security of the state. In the ordinary 
process of law, they filed their pleas together with 
supporting applications which, in view of their num- 
ber and of the wide field of investigation they en- 
tailed, delayed by several months the final preparation 
of each case. The trial was held in public at the 
Plenary Court of Oporto with a very large number of 
counsel im attendance. The pleadings filled 40 
volumes and the accused ‘called hundreds of wit- 
nesses. With the-obvious intention of provoking agi- 
tation, defending counsel were clearly at pains to 
drag out the proceedings. Thus the Jong duration of 
the trial in fact resulted from concern to ensure for 
the accused every possible guarantee for their 
defence. 


Critic makes. various random and sweeping allega- 
tions with which I do not propose to deal, since they 
are totally unsupported by evidence. Your readers 
will, however, be-able to gauge the degree of reli- 
ability they should attach to them when I point out 
that it is not a fact that people are punished by the 
deprivation of civil rights. What happens in some 
cases is that there is deprivation of political rights — 
quite a different matter. Also, it is not true that, in 
the case of the 52 accused, no account was taken of 
the months many of them had spent in jail. The 
truth is that, of the 20 who were found guilty, no less 
than 16 were set free either because they were con- 
sidered to have served their sentences whilst awaiting 
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trial. or because the sentences were suspended or 
substituted by fines. Hardly barbarous treatment, I 
think 


As regards Professor Ruy Luis Gomes, surely the 
fact that his appeal was successful is proof enough 
that he was not denied his rights. I cannot, of course, 
comment on his new trial as the matter is sub judice. 

I am sorry if our intolerance of Communist activi- 
ties in Portugal meets with your disapproval, but, at 
any rate, I am sure the foregoing will serve to show 
that there is in Portugal full respect for the law. 

A. PoTIER 

Portuguese Embassy Press Attaché 
London 


[Critic reported no rumours and random allega- 
tions; his statements were precise, measured and 
documented. (1) His allegation, for example, that 
the PJDA (the Political Police) can arrest and 
detain anyone in prison for any period up to six 
months without making any charge against them or 
bringing them before any court is true and has not 
been denied. 

(2) Mr. Potier’s statement that the organisations 
to which the students belonged were ‘clandestine 
bodies not recognised by Portuguese law’ is not sur- 
prising because under the Decree-Law of 13 June 
1949 and other laws no association may be formed 
which the government considers ‘subversive.’ As 
recently as 15 March of this year the government 
refused to allow the formation of a Portuguese United 
Nations Association. If nevertheless one was formed, 
it would equally be a ‘clandestine body not recognised 
by Portuguese law.’ ; 

(3) As to the students and ‘every possible guar- 
antee for their defence’, we have before us a protest 
by 72 lawyers of Lisbon and Oporto. (We have per- 
sonal knowledge of one young man of 17 who had 
himself been tortured under examination. That two 
others died while being examined in prison is not 
apparently denied.) No inquiry followed the iegal 
protest except that proceedings were taken against 
some of those who had signed it. 

(4) As to ‘the trial was held in public at the Plenary 
Court of Oporto,’ this is a special court ef special 
judges to hear political cases. What is a ‘public’ trial 
when no newspaper can go to press without having 
passed the censorship? And what is to be said for 
a trial in which no notes are taken of the evidence 
and no cross-examination of the witnesses for the 
prosecution permitted? 

(5) As to ‘deprived of political rights,’ whenever 
there is a conviction of any political offence the court 
must deprive the accused of his political rights for 
some period under the Decree-Law referred to above. 
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One of the students had spent seven years studying 
the law and was just about to become qualified. He 
has now been deprived of political rights (the phrase 
‘civil rights’ is, in fact, the more accurate descrip- 
tion) for 15 years, one of the effects of which is that 
he cannot be a practising lawyer for 15 years. 

(6) As to the ages of the students (‘in some cases 
were over 30 years of age’), seven were women; only 
three were 30 or over; the average age was 22. 

(7) As to the National Committee for Peace (which 
is not Communist), during the trial one of the police- 
men called for the prosecution was asked ‘If you 
saw.a man write on a wall “Peace on earth to men 
of good will” what would you do?’ He answered 
‘I should arrest him.’—Eb., N.S.] 


RACIAL PREJUDICE. 


Sir,—I disagree with Mrs Mackay when she says 
that racial prejudice is a kind of madness which ‘needs 
a .Psychiatrist’s treatment. Nor can I agree wholly 
with the Australian nursing sister in saying that it is 
all a question of personal attraction. There is, how- 
ever, some truth in what she says, for I myself find 
red hair and a ruddy’ skin almost as repulsive as 
negroid features and crinkly hair. But this is, by no 
means, the whole problem: Such likes and ‘dislikes 
may govern individual relationships but they cannot 
have much effect when it comes to mass psychology. 
Thus a girl from the slums of Moss Side might 
prefer to associate with Jamaicans because she finds 
them virile and more attractive than her own country- 
men. But it is ridiculous to suggest that a transport 
corporation bans coloured labour because it does not 
consider them sexually or zxsthetically pleasing! 

The clue to colour prejudice lies, I feel; not: in 
Freud but in Kipling. Rudyard Kipling described the 
‘native’ in 1899 as ‘half-devil and half-child’ and 
that feeling persists to this day. It has been noticed 
that the colour bar is strongest in the poorer quarters 
where people are more backward and ignorant and 


where old fears and beliefs still linger. These working 
class people are the backbone of Britain’s Conservative 
Party and to believe in the white man’s superiority 
is part of their creed. It is a relic of the days when 
Britannia really ruled the waves and when a large 
portion of the world’s coloured-population (I mean the 
African) was in a state of backward savagery. Europe 
with her scientific and industrial progress had success- 
fully subjugated the older civilisations of the Orient 
and this bred in the white man a false sense of his 
own importance. 

Today the wheel is turning, but ideas die hard 
and the strange mixture of fear and contempt that 
constitutes anti-coloured feeling persists. Nor has 
the recent influx of West Indians and its consequent 
effects on the housing and employment problems here 
helped the situation. 

All the same I do not think there is anything to be 
done about the problem of racial prejudice. It exists 
everywhere though the reasons for feeling an aversion 
to foreigners may be different in India or Egypt from 
what ‘they‘are here. Racial prejudice in England was 
part of the ‘spirit of the age and it will die with the 
age. The emergence of new Asian and African states 
will bring home to. the Englishman that-he no longer 
rules the world and once he realises-his own lack of 
importance and gets reconciled to. it, racial prejudice 
will automatically die out. _. 

SUNANDA K, Datta-Ray 

The University Union 

Manchester, 15 


MAKING FREE WITH’ AUTHORS: 


- Sir, — May F correct a mis-statement in Mr Rolph’s 


article ‘Making Free ‘with Authors’? He says that. 


‘in 1943... the Ministry. of Education promised 
to act in due course upon a report produced’ by 
myself. 

I very much regret to say that at no time has the 


Ministry of Education expressed its intention of im- 
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plementing the various suggestions that I made in 
that report. These did not; however, include any 
reference to. an Authors’ Fund as is implied in Mr 
Rolph’s article. 

_I-do not agree in any way that any such Authors’ 
Fund should be directly allied to the public library 
service. I think that public authorities should be 
free to do what they like with their own property 
and if. they choose to lend books free of charge, as 
they are legally entitled to do, there can be no objec- 
tion. They are merely carrying out their responsi- 
bilities under the Libraries Acts. . 

I think that Mr Brophy’s suggestion that. public 
authorities, their staffs and premises should be used 
to collect an extra royalty for authors is preposterous. 
Moreover, such a scheme would do nothing to im- 
prove the state of literature or the conditions of 
authors. It would give to those who already have. 

I believe, with Mr Rolph, that the ‘nation would 
benefit were the government to give well-directed 
assistance to literature, but it should be done directly, 
as he suggests, perhaps through the Arts Council 
and not by any such stupid method as Mr Brophy’s 
ld a volume scheme. 

LIONEL COLVIN 

City of Westminster Public Libraries 

4 Charing Cross Road . 
WC2 


Sir, — May I be permitted to correct a slip in the 
opening ‘paragraph of C. H: Rolph’s article ‘Making 
Free With Authors’? Mr. Rolph statés: ‘The libraries 
buy most of their books new from the publishers . 
the public “free” ones at 10 per cent.’ While it is 
true that under certain conditions public libraries 
are_ granted licences by the Publishers Association 
enabling them to buy new books at.a 10 per cent. 
discount, they buy their books — fortunately for the 
bookselling trade of this country.— whether under the 
before-mentionéd arrangement or not, from book- 
sellers and not publishers: 


The Publishers Association 
19 Bedford Square 
Wcl 


RHODESIAN BY-ELECTION 


Sir,—In the New STATESMAN of 15 June 1957, 
under Comments of the Week, there appeared the 
following statement: 


In a by-election last week Welensky’s candidate 
was defeated at Mrewa by the Dominion Party 
representative, who openly supports Apartheid. 


As the candidate concerned, and ‘the leader of the 
Dominion Party, I wish to réfute this allegation, which 
is a lie, and request that you should produce proof 
of this statement. I would point out that I have at all 
my meetings made it quite clear that we do not and 
I do not support a policy of Apartheid. 
PO Box 51 W. J. Frevp 
Marandellas . 
Southern Rhodesia 


[We apologise to Mr Field if we have misunder- 
stood the constitution of the. Dominion Party or mis- 
represented his position; and we are glad to publish 
his assurance that he does not support Apartheid. 
—Ep., N.S.] 


ALL ABOUT ALGY 


Smr,—As a matter of professional pride I should 
like to point out that the ‘Algy’ to whom my verses 
last» week were addressed was not of my invention. 
A curious sub-editorial error; no doubt,~ ‘Algy’ 
wrecked :the rhyme sequence and he still. affronts 
me beyond endurance. The fictitious child of the 
future to whom his mother explains history (circa 
1984) was probably christened Egbert and was natur- 
ally. called Bertie by his mamma. None of these 
characters, invented by the sub-editor or myself, can 
possibly be identified with any living ‘or historical 


figure. 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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The New Role of Britain 


Art present, Britain’s Middle Eastern policy is 
entirely negative; it consists, as Saeb Salam 
bitterly summed it up for me, in in ‘lying low — and 
hoping to creep into the area again on the back 
of American carrier diplomacy.’ The Tory Party 
is. now so discredited—not least among our so- 
called ‘friends’ —that I doubt if any real alterna- 
tive is open to us in the lifetime of the present 
government. But the coming Labour government 
can, and I believe must, play an entirely new role 
in the politics of the Middle East. And if the 
pee is to fill it satisfactorily; a great deal of 
hard thinking will be required in the next two 
years, 

The disastrous policy pursued by Labour 
during the years 1945-51, which all but cul- 
minated in an armed intervention similar to Sir 
Anthony Eden’s Suez*expedition, shows that 
without positive, coherent and long-term plan- 
ning, Socialists are no better equipped to deal 
with the area’s. problems than the Tories they 
so bitterly criticise. The November crisis, how- 
ever, has given Labour its opportunity. Until 
then, as the paramount power, Britain’s primary 
interest was necessarily the maintenance of 
stability; and this meant that, however much 
Britain might wish. to encourage political and 
economic reform in the states they patroriised, 
in the last resort the preservation of the states 


quo —and hence of the feudal regimes which con-. 


stituted it—was more vital. Since November, 
however, this regional burden has been shouldered 
by America. Henceforth, the sheikhs and kings, 
the landlords and merchants, will look to Wash- 
ington for protection. For the first time we can, 
if we choose; play an independent and construc- 
tive role. 

What does this mean in practice? At present, 
and for the foreseeable future, America will be 
tied to the ruling feudal cliques who_constitute 
the only section of Arab society willing to co- 
operate with the West on the West’s terms. So 
long as the nationalists are, orientated towards 
Russia, America will find itself unable to en- 
courage a progressive evolution towards democ- 
racy. Nationalism will become synonymous with 
Communism, and America’ will be forced to 
accept the paradoxical task she has assumed in 
the Far East: preserving freedom by permanent 
autocracy. But if Arab nationalism can find 
an alternative—and ‘respectable’ — ~mentor, the 
vicious circle can be broken; and it is precisely 
this role which Britain, above all a Socialist-led 
Britain, is now free to play. . 

But this fact must be brought home to Arab 
nationalists, above all to the increasingly influen- 
tial section whose nationalism has a social content. 
During the next two years, Transport House 


must take emergency measures to remedy the. 


situation. I should like to see a special office set 
up, under the direction of a permanent sub-com- 
mittee. of the National Executive, to promote 


4 contacts .and~exchanges ‘on both a trade union 


and a political level, to run an annual summer- 
school for Arab Socialists in Britain, and to pro- 
vide eonengel for Rigen oe le 


‘Labour government’ 
can be deployed; but it is, of course, . 
no substitute. for a policy as: such. Tg. make™ 


friends with a few Arab leaders is not difficult; 
to displace Russia from her crucial position as 
patron of Arab nationalism is quite another 
matter. If we are to achieve this, we must con- 
vince the mass of Arab opinion that we have 
‘basic interests in common. And this will require 
action in three vital spheres. 


Oil On Troubled Waters 


The first is oil. After visiting five of the major 


oil-producing areas of the Middle East, I, came 


to the conclusion that, despite the many valuable 
lessons which have been learnt since the Abadan 
crisis, the relations between -the West, as. con- 
sumer, and the Middle East, as producer, are still 
on a fundamentally unsound basis, and for two 
reasons: the oil-bearing states still receive an 
inadequate share of the profits of the oil-pro- 
ducing industry, and the proportion they do 
receive is unevenly distributed, taking the area 
as a whole. The first statement may seem sur- 
prising. All oil-bearing» states now receive. a -50 
per cent. royalty on each barrel extracted; royalty 
payments now total nearly $1,000 million a year, 
and in the. next 20 years.they are expected to 
rise-to $2,500 million a year. (for purposes of 
comparison, Marshall Aid totalled about $14,500 
million). 

But great as are the sums.new received by the 
Arab ‘governments, they represent only a small 
proportion—between a quarter and a_ fifth—of 
the profits derived from the sale of Middle 
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Eastern oil. Royalties are’ basied.on the price per 
barrel of oil when it leaves’ the producing area, 
and bear no relation to. ultimate selling prices. 


The so-called. selling-process is purely. a paper 


transaction, and the ‘price’ is only a small. per- 
centage of the real value of the oil, reckoned at 
current market rates. The balance sheets of the 
producing companies, therefore, do not reflect 
the profits of their parent companies which mar- 
ket the oil, but merely the level of royalty pay- 


ments which, by agreement among. themselves, . 


they are prepared to make; and this explains why; 
although production costs at IPC’s Kirkuk field 
are nearly three times. as great as at KOC’s 
Burgan field, royalties per barrel received by the 
Iraq and Kuweit governments are approximately 


-the same; 


In short, the companies can afford to pay a 
great deal more than they are doing at present, 
and it is doubtful if the present 50 per cent. 
royalty maximum can be maintained much longer: 


. The new Italo-Persian company, which will ex- 


ploit the Qum field, will reportedly operate on a 


_ 75-25-split; and Aramco is already under pressure 


to raise the Saudi share to 70 per cent.; if this 
happens, all the other conspanies will have to 


follow suit. As Dr Nadim Pachachi, the Iraqi 
minister responsible for relations with IPC, told 
me: “We are perfectly satisfied with the present 
arrangement, but if the. percentage is raised else- 
where, we shall have no option but to insist on the 
same for us.’ 

But a simple percentage increase would not 
help anybody, except perhaps the importunate 
Saud. Apart from Iraq, the economies of the oil- 
bearing states cannot absorb royalty payments 
even at their present level; and even in Iraq, a 
further large increase in public spending would 
have dangerous inflationary consequences. More- 
over, it would have the additional drawback of 
deepening the gulf—which is one of the prime 
causes of instability in the area—between the 
‘have’ and ‘have-not’ states. At present, Egypt, the 
Lebanon, Syria and Jordan, with a total popula- 
tion of 30.5 million, receive less than $30 million 
from oil royalties and transit dues; Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf states, with a total popula- 
tion of 7.5 million receive about $950 million. It 
is therefore desirable, on both economic and poli- 
tical grounds that at least some. of the oil wealth 
should be distributed as widely as possible 
throughout the area as a whole. 

The idea is not new. As long ago as 1950, there 
was an unofficial Lebanese proposal. that the oil- 
bearing states and the companies should each 
contribute 5 per cent. of their royalties to a 


Middle Eastern development fund issuing long- 


term loans to governments at low interest rates. 
The project was not well-received for the simple 
psychological reason that it asked the oil-bearing 
states to give up something 
that they already possessed. 
I discussed it:.with the 
responsible’ ministers in 
both Iraq and Kuweit, and 
received entirely negative 
replies. The Iraqi minister 
told mez “We might con- 
sider contributing 5 per 
cent. if Kuweit gave 20 per 
cent. All our money is al- 
ready allocated for years 
thead;~ while. theirs is 
simply wasted. The Kuweiti response was even 
less helpful: ‘We need every rupee we can get.” 
On the other hand if, before the pressure for 
a 70-30 per cent. split becomes irresistible, the 
oil companies, at the: request of their governments, 


were to propose a new arrangement . under which 


the additional 20 per, cent. Were fo con- 
tribute to such a fund, it would be very. difficult 


pes 7 oil-bearing states to refuse. And, with an 
starting at $400 million, rising 
eda 200 alo, the fund would thus 


= ting: do Sue fille nebo & unica at 
East-West competition, they are’ uplikely ever to 


possess: aid without strings, under self-a 
stration, financed from their resources, 
From past experience it is clear that neither | 
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‘parison with the-incalculable contribution such a 
fund could make to the economic development 
and political stability of the area, from which 
Britain would be the first to benefit. Moreover, 
by fathering the plan, we could ensure that the 


fund’s transactions are conducted within the gen- ~ 


eral framework of the Sterling Area. In many 
other respects the relations between the com- 
panies and the producing areas can be improved. 
But no other scheme could so simply, so quickly 
and so radically alter the image of exploitation 
which oil presents to Arab eyes. 

The second plank in a Labour programme for 
a new British Middle Eastern policy must be the 
rapid, but orderly, liquidation of our remaining 
political and military commitments. Here again, 
so long as these exist — —or rather so‘long as our 
determination to bring them to an end is not 
publicly and irrevocably proclaimed-our at- 
tempts to become the patron of Arab nationalism 
will be fruitless. These commitments — in Iraq, in 
the Persian Gulf, in Muscat and in the Aden 
Protectorates—are anomalous in the sense that 
they were functions of a paramountcy we no 
longer possess. But in each case there are strong 
local arguments for their retention which, unless 
we are prepared to treat our policy in the Arab 
world as an organic entity, appear overwhe]ming. 
The present government, certainly, is prepared to 
let things remain as they are, and there is a real 
danger that Labour will do the same unless it is 
confronted with a practicable alternative. 

In Iraq the problem is relatively simple because 
the alternative already exists. Britain created the 
Baghdad Pact because, as the sad episode of the 
1948 Portsmouth Treaty showed, a renewal of 

military privileges Britain enjoyed -urider the 
Anglo-Iraq. treaty was unacceptable -to Iraqi 
opinion, except | within the framework of a regional 
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defence organisation which included other Asian 
members. It is now clear that these privileges are 
valueless. As the events of last November showed, 
we’cannot use our Iragi bases to counter a threat 
to our interests within the area; while external 
threats are now. covered by the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, and, indeed, by American membership of 
the Military Committee. 

Until November, the government argued that a 
British withdrawal from the Pact would be an 
abdication of responsibility; and the opposition 
met them half-way by agreeing that Britain should 
remain in the Pact but should simply allow it to 
wither away. Both these attitudes are now unten- 
able. By joining the Military Committee, and by 
showing, as they did at the Karachi meeting, that 
they really mean business, the Americans have not 
only lifted the burden of responsibility from our 
own shoulders, but have increased the chances that 
the Pact, far from withering away, will, on the 
contrary, prosper and flourish. Our continued 
membership, therefore, no longer serves any use- 
ful purpose, and there are positive advantages to 
be gained by a dignified withdrawal. By dignified 
I mean ‘phased’: (1) immediate resignation from 
the Ministerial Council (which means we would 
no longer be a member of the Pact as such); (2) 
resignation from the Counter-Subversion and 
Military Committees after the hand-over to the 
Americans is complete; (3) resignation from the 
Economic Committee as soon as the oil revenues 
development fund has begun to function. 

South of Iraq it is not possible to proceed with 
quite the same ruthlessness, because in Arabia we 
still have a positive role to play; indeed, in some 
areas —the Trucial Coast, Muscat and Oman, the 
Aden Protectorates—it may be necessary to pre- 
serve the present relation for some time. But in 
Kuweit, Bahrein and Qatar, our position is al- 
ready unsatisfactory and likely to become more 
so. In each our efforts have ended in tragedy, and 
all three provide pathetic proof that an uneasy 
mixture of cupidity and good interitions is no 
substitute for a policy. | 


The Politics of Bedlam 


Kuweit is like a night-club: murky, unwhole- 
some, fascinating, expensive and, in the last resort, 
dangerous. Nowhere else have I found myself so 
acutely and so-unpleasantly aware of the physical 
power of money. KOC’s two big fields, 20 miles 
south of Kuweit town, are now producing oil at an 
annual rate of nearly 60 million tons—and it is 
the cheapest crude on earth. Beneath the flat 
yellow mud and: sand lie about 20 per cent. of the 
world’s estimated oil reserves. Since production 
started in 1946, Kuweit ‘has received nearly £400 
million in royalties, and they are now running at 
the annual rate of £120 million. For a: state with 
a population of under 250,000 this means rapid, 
constant and: violent ‘change:” 

Circling over the town in an idety Viking, I 
saw a planner’s-dream: wide, white boulevards 
fanning: out from the-city centre, with thousands 
of brightly coloured American cars purring along 
them like contented ants. At ground level, inside 
the airport, the picture begins to change. Ferocious 
soldiers, armed to the teeth and dressed in vaguely 
British uniforms, lounge around, impassively 
watching Lebanese merchants as they carry bags 
of smuggled gold to Cadillacs waiting outside. 
Behind the customs counter stand tall, elegant 
Bedouins, in spotless white linen gowns and silk 
headcloths, each with an enormous gold watch, an 


-enormous gold signet ring, and an enormous gold 


Parker 51. Once outside the airport, Bedlam begins 
in earnest. 
In Kuweit, things began to go wrong. the 
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moment the:oil started to flow. Despite the success 
of the adviserate system in Bahrein, the British 
did not insist—as they were in a position to do at 
that stage-—that the Ruler appoint a British 
adviser; worse, they allowed him to appoint mem- 
bers of his: family to the five principal depart- 
ments of state which were created. Not until 
1950 did they persuade him to think in terms of a 
development plan, and not until 1952 was a per- 
manent official, General Hasted, appointed Con- 
troller of Planning. At this stage, the principal 
object of British policy—in so far as it had any 
object at all— seems to have been to ensure that all 
government contracts went to British companies. 





A Qatar Water-cart 


In this they succeeded, and the entire 15-year de- 
velopment plan was apportioned out among. five 
British firms. ‘The government did not carry out a 
preliminary cost survey, did not call for tenders, 
and simply awarded contracts on a cost-plus basis. 
To make matters worse, the Ruler insisted that 
each project should have a Kuweiti ‘sleeping part- 
ner’—drawn, of course, from his own family — 
sharing 50 per cent. of the profits. The percentage 
profit was thus doubled, from 7.5 to 15 per cent.; 
no anti-inflationary precautions were taken, labour 
and materials costs rocketed, much of the finished 
work was of inferior quality, and thé Ruler’s rage 
overflowed when the time came to pay the Price 
of his own folly. 

In 1945, General Hasted resigned in disgust. A 
Syrian successor was appointed, but he, too, was 
soon driven to resignation. The five British con- 
tractors were forced to leave, most of their work 
unfinished. Some projects are still being carried 
out, but the development programme as such no 
longer exists. British officials are being system- 
atically weeded out of government departments 
and replaced by Kuweitis on a basis of pure, un- 
adulterated nepotism. Most of the financial power 
is in the hands of the so-called Minister of Public 
Works, the Ruler’s half-brother, a Negro half-cast 
of slave origin, called Sheikh Fahad Al Salam. 
He delegates most of his authority to an Inspector- 
General, a young Lebanese called Fuad Abdul 
Baki, whom he ‘discovered’ in Beirut. And to 
complicate matters still further, young Fuad, who 
evidently comes of fertile stock, has brought to 
Kuweit over 60 members of his own family, who 
today constitute a sizeable proportion of the senior 
civil service. 

In consequence, the public works department’s 
compound has become a sort of Aladdin’s cave in 
which the sheikh keeps everything, from 30 -Cadil- 
lacs to ten cases of lipstick, which he does not 
require for his immediate personal use. No budget 
is prepared, no accounts are kept, no audits are 
held, and there is no distinction between ministers’ 
personal financial transactions and those of their 
departments, In theory, one-third of the income 
from oil is spent on development, one-third on the 
Ruler’s personal expenses, and one-third is banked 
in London; but despite the fabulous rise in royal- 
ties, the proportion allotted to reserves has now 
falien.to.a fifth. 
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Of course, not everything has been wasted. 
Kuweit now has the largest sea-water distillery in 
the world, an excellent free health service, 68 
schools — including a vast high school, of Baby- 
lonian luxury, which will one day become a 
university—and a high-quality road network 
which is nearing completion. How much benefit 
these have brought to the Kuweitis is proble- 
matical. Of all things, Kuweit is most short of 
technical skill; but when I visited the new, and 
magnificently equipped, technical school just out- 
side the town, I thought I had wandered into one 
of the sheikh’s palaces by mistake. The students 
were lying in the sun in a rainbow-coloured court- 
yard, with fountains playing merrily; overhead, 
huge loudspeakers blared out a Strauss waltz. It 
was all rather like a lavish holiday camp— 
except there were no gym-mistresses to tell people 
what to do. 

Carried blissfully along on its oceans of oil, 
Kuweit is running fast into trouble. A week 
before I arrived a curious incident occurred, 
which most people have interpreted as a reversion 
into the past, but which in all probability is a hint 
cf things to come. Attracted by Kuweit’s fabu- 
lous wealth, more and more nomads have been 
flocking into the town from the desert. Many of 
them claim to be distant connections of the ruling 
family, the Al-Sabahs, and demand, in conse- 
quence, a hereditary share in the oil revenues. 
Three years ago, a Saudi family called the El- 
Maliks, descendants of slaves once owned by the 
Al-Sabahs, moved into Kuweit. The Emir pro- 
vided them with a house, but they subsequently 
laid claim to ownership of a village on the coast, 
twenty miles south of the town. The case went 
to the Emir’s court, where judgment was against 
them. They then introduced a further claim to 
nearly 50 per cent. of Kuweit town itself, and 
the Emir reluctantly decided to expel them from 
the territory. The El-Maliks responded by hiring 
some 30 Saudi mercenaries and fortifying their 
house; with the help of relatives in the Kuweit 
Security Department they obtained large quanti- 
ties of small-arms, ammunition and sandbags. 

At this point, Sheikh Abdullah Mabarak, 
Kuweit’s Minister of the Interior, took matters 
out of the. Emir’s hands. He gave the El-Maliks 
a 7-day ultimatum to leave the country, and after 
its expiry he moved in units of Kuweit’s 2,500- 
strong army. The investment of the house should 
have been a simple police operation, and the 
necessary weapons—tear-gas bombs, fired from 
mortars — were in fact available. Instead Mabarak 
employed two squadrons of artillery; 25-pounders 
were brought into position, and 2-pounder guns 
fired between 40 and 50 rounds of solid shells at 
point-blank range. Most of these, fortunately, 
landed in the harbour, but 10 struck the house 
itself and two more went through the roofs of 
neighbouring houses, whose inhabitants, need- 
less to say, had received no warning of the opera- 
tions. In all, eight people were killed, but in the 
confusion the principal members of the El-Malik 
clan escaped. The spectacle, I should add, was 
watched by about 3,000 cheering Kuweitis. 

Mabarak’s motive in staging this battle was 
perfectly clear. The present Ruler is now 65, and 
his life-expectation has not been increased by his 
recent marriage to a 15-year-old. girl. The suc- 
cession will almost certainly be disputed, and the 
three principal contenders are Sheikh Jaber Al 
Ahmed, the young and comparatively progréssive 
Chief of Security in the oilfield, who has the back- 
ing of the British; Sheikh. Fahad Al Salam, who 
has most of the money; and Mabarak himself, 
who has the army, The siege of the El-Maliks’ 
house was intended as a: visible warning to all 


concerned that he intends to use it. Mabarak has. 
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no patience with the nationalists and regards | 
Kuweit’s development schemes as a criminal waste | 
of money; his hero is King Saud’s father, Ibn 
Saud, and he would like to run Kuweit’s affairs 
on the pattern of Saudi Arabia. 

Meanwhile, nationalism, trained and encour- 
aged by the 1,200 Palestinians and Egyptians who 
form 60 per cent. of the Kuweiti civil service, is 
steadily gaining ground. The nominal leader of 
the movement is Sheikh Jarem Al-Katani, a charm- 
ing ‘young British-trained Chief of Police, who 
resigned from his post last November when | 
ordered. to break up a nationalist demonstration; 
the real leader is Dr Ahmed Khatib, a saturnine 
descendant of a Saudi slave-family, who is gener- 
ally thought to be a member of the Communist 
Party. If Mabarak seizes power the clash will be- 
come open and violent. And between these two 
irreconcilable forces, powerless, apparently to do 
anything at all, stand the British. Other things | 
being equal, Kuweit’s future would be of interest | 
merely as a brilliant academic illustration of the | 
workings of pure political forces at a primitive | 
level. Alas, of every five barrels of fuel oil used | 
in British industry, three come from Kuweit. 


Bahrein’s tragedy is more complex. The island 
has possessed oil-wealth much longer than any 
other of the Gulf states, but in much smaller 
quantities. Royalties from the oilfield, with its | 
annual output of 1.5 million tons, and from the 
refinery — the largest, after Abadan, in the Middle 
East — are only in the region of £3 million a year, 
and unlikely to rise much higher; but they have 
been coming in since the 1930s. Thanks to Sir 
Charles Belgrave, until January the Ruler’s 
adviser, they have been usefully employed. In 
many respects, Bahrein is a miniature welfare 
state; and it is the only country in the Arabian 
peninsular whose government is conducted on 
modern principles. There is a written criminal 
code, public accounting, an annual budget; only 
two ministers are drawn from the ruling family, 
and both are experts. Manama, the capital, is 
clean, tidy, efficient: and hard-working. But the 
most striking difference can be felt instantly by 
simply talking to the inhabitants: Bahrein has had 
a whole generation of universal, free education. 

And this, of course, in political terms means 
trouble. Indeed, until November, Bahrein pos- 
sessed the nearest equivalent~in Arabia to a 
modern political party: the- Committee of 
National Unity. Its leaders were essentially 
moderate men, influenced, naturally, by Cairo for 
the simple reason that most of their supporters 
listen to the Voice of the Arabs; but reformists in 
outlook and without the congenital Anglophobia 
which marks Arab nationalism elsewhere. Indeed, 
and this is the curious fact, they regarded the 
British-as their allies; for in Bahrein the Foreign 
Office has played a very devious game. Since the 
foundation of the CNU, the Political Agent and 
the British Resident in the Persian Gulf, who has 
his headquarters in Bahrein, used it as an instru- 
ment to force the Emir and Sir Charles Belgrave 
to iptroduce elective principles of democratic 
government. One of the Foreign Office’s objec- 
tives was to secure Belgrave’s removal, since they 
apparently considered his influence over the Ruler 
as a source of political embarrassment. ‘Through- 
out 1956, they both encouraged the CNU to press 
their demands and, at the same time, prevented 
the Ruler from taking punitive méasures against 
them. Following the p Hara riots, the Ruler wished 
to arrest all the CNU leaders; the British vetoed 
it,-and.informed the CNU of their action. 


Bahrein’s Tragedy of Errors 
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But this Machiavellian policy had two fatal 
drawbacks. Firstly, the British had no clear idea of 
how far they wished the CNU to go, or what their 
own position would be if an open clash developed; 
their policy had not been thought out to its logical 
conclusions. Secondly, and in consequence, the 
CNU itself gradually formed the view that British 
support would always be forthcoming. After the 
March riots, and the British intervention in their 
favour, they became convinced the British wanted 
them to force a showdown with the Ruler. Unfor- 
tunately, the crisis came in November over the 
Suez issue. The popular demand for violént action 
was very strong, but it seems that the CNU 
leaders could, and would, have held their mili- 
tants in check if they had not been quite certain of 
British approval. The ensuing riots were very 
serious indeed, but it was the British who really 
lost their heads. Far from intervening to save 
the CNU, they abruptly reversed their policy, 
gpenly approved the draconian measures taken 
against the nationalists, and provided both prison 
accommodation for the three principal. leaders — 
each sentenced to 14 years’ detention—in St. 
Helena, and the transport to take them there. 

Hence, in one week, British folly encompassed 
the destruction of the one progressive, democratic 
and fundamentally pro-western nationalist move- 
ment in the Persian Gulf. Constitutional advance 
has been indefinitely suspended, the nationalists 
are leaderless,.and those militants who escaped 
imprisonment are now in exile in Kuweit, where 
they are being trained in quite a different political 
school. And the most depressing fact of all is that 
the British in Bahrein ‘have learnt absolutely 
nothing from their experience. Sitting behind their 
desks, gazing out at the dancing waters of the Gulf, 
wondering what to do next, they are quite con- 
tentedly placing the blame exclusively on the 
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shoulders of Sir Anthony Eden. ‘Everything was 
going fine,’ they say, ‘until Suez. .. .’ 

Qatar is the ultimate horror. The town 
crouches on the edge of a vast, empty peninsular 
whose only inhabitants seem to be the most 
sinister black goats in the world and gay, pre- 
historic lizards. The'state gets over £20 million a 


_ year in royalties, which gives it the highest per 


capita income in the world. The profligacy and 
ignorance which flourish so lustily in Kuweit 
here find their purest expression. In the harbour 
a magnificent luxury yacht—a present from King 
Saud on the occasion of his state visit—swings 
at anchor. With its dashing Italian captain and its 
smart European crew, it costs 
£2,000 a week to maintain. 
But the Ruler has found a 
textual reference in the 
Koran which forbids sea 
travel (he recently abolished 
the teaching of geography in 
the state’s schools for exactly 
the same reason the Holy 
Office condemned Galileo), 
and. during the two-and-a- 
half years in which the yacht 
has been in his possession, 
it has made one solitary and 
humiliating trip: to pick up 
a small cargo of dates in 
Basra. 

Some of Qatar’s horrors 
are visible, others hidden be- 
hind thick mud-and-con- 
crete walls. Inside the 
Ruler’s. palaces are 450 
American cars, many still 
inside the crates in which they arrived, as long 
ago as 1950. Outside the town is a dump, where 
the rotting carcases of discarded Buicks and 
Chevrolets disintegrate under the sun and wind; 
wealth returning to the sands from which it 
came. A few miles inland I saw the Ruiler’s 
stud-farm, with its 100 thoroughbreds. Was the 
ruler, then a great rider, I asked? ‘He has never 
been here,’ said the foreman sadly. ‘But he believes 
a powerful sheikh should have many _ horses.’ 
Nearby, an even more curious sight: I watched 
bulldozers crumple up the walls of a new palace. 
The place was built, at a cost of £350,000, as a 
guest-house for King Saud on his visit. After- 
wards, an enterprising business man tried to pur- 
chase it from the Ruler for conversion into a hotel 
(none exists in Qatar). But the Ruler decreed: 
‘Where my friend the King has slept no-one will 
be permitted to enter. It must be razed to the 
ground.’ Qatar of all places makes one realise how 
dreadful those Thousand and One Nights must 
have been. 

In the midst of this lunacy, the British are com- 
fortably installed. Somehow or other they have 
managed to persuade the Ruler to build a £3 mil- 
lion hospital. Qatar is in the Sterling Area, of 
course; and nearly half its revenues are immedi- 
ately banked in the City: Beyend maintaining this 
happy state of affairs, British policy seems to have 
no discernable objectives, beyond an occasional, 
amateurish dabble in local politics. Outside the 
office of the Political Agent, I caught an echo of 
the tragi-comedy enacted in Bahrein. As I entered, 
a furtive figure brushed past me. Who, I asked 
afterwards, was that? “Well, as a matter of fact, 
he’s the leader of the local nationalists. We 
believe in keeping in touch with them, you 
know ...’ In Qatar, as elsewhere in the Middle 
East, the road to Moscow is paved with British 
‘good intentions. 

I have written enough to make it clear that, 
under the present Protectorate treaties. the de- 
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velopment of a sensible, long-term British policy 
in the Persian Gulf is virtually impossible. We 
do not possess the power to dissuade the sheikhs 
from folly, but we are under the obligation to 
protect them from its consequences. This intoler- 
able position has produced, among our representa- 
tives out there, a sort of mental sickness, in which 
the world as it is, and the world as they would 
like it to be, become totally confused. Forced to 
work with these unpleasant old men, the British 
political agent gradually persuades himself that 
they are not so bad after all. How many times 
was I told: ‘He may be old-fashioned in his out- 
look, but he’s fundamentally wise, you know.’ He 
is not. With one or two mar- 
ginal exceptions, the feudal 
rulers of the Gulf are uni- 
formly ignorant, stupid, pro- 


tion this curious delusion 
because it has bred, among 
our representatives, the myth 
that, “sooner or later, given 
time and patience, the rulers 
will allow democratic prac- 
tices to be adopted and that 
by a sort of magical process 
of mutual tolerance, they will 
become constitutional mon- 
archs and their subjects loyal 
and restrained citizens. The 
myth has taken the place of 
deliberately thought-out 
policy, and not even the con- 
vulsion of last November 
seems to have shaken it. But 
what are the facts? The 
British have been ‘advising’ these rulers for 60 
years, and not one of them has surrendered any 
of his absolute prerogatives in any respect whatso- 
ever, nor has any of them the slightest intention 
of doing so as long as they know that, in the last 
resort, they can always call on Britain’s help. 

Here again, a ‘phased’ withdrawal is the only 
answer. The British have often been accused of 
internal interference in the Gulf; the trouble is, 
we have not interfered enough; and interference 
can become tolerable, even welcome, provided it 
is made clear in whose interest we have acted and 
precisely how long it will go on. We should, there- 
fore, set ourselves. deadlines: two years for Bah- 
rein, five for Kuweit, perhaps as much as ten: for 
Qatar; and announce publicly that at the end of 
these periods the existing treaties will be replaced 
by new ones under which we should divest our- 
selves of all obligations save that of defending the 
states from external attack. The Ruler of Bahrein, 
for example, should be told that he has precisely 
two years in which to draw up a constitution and 
come to terms with his subjects; and that after 
two years. he will have. to fend for himself. The 
deadlines should be adhered to no matter what 
happens, but in the meantime we should not 
scruple to use every available means to force the 
rulers to act in their own long-term interests. 
From my conversations with nationalist leaders 
in all three territories I am convinced that such 
a plan would be acceptable to them and that they 
would co-operate in making it work. Besides re- 
leasing us from an increasingly uncomfortable 
position, it has two positive advantages: it is, in 
the long run, the only effective means of ensuring 
that the oil of these regions remains a sterling 
commodity; and it would provide, throughout the 
Arab world as a whole, the psychological shock 
required to shatter the traditional image of 
Britain. 





PAUL JOHNSON 
(To be concluded) 
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The Brougham’s Head 


Wuen Henry Brougham died in 1868 he left 
behind him a remarkable legacy of the significant 
and the trivial. The ‘odd little, sort of garden 
chair’ specially built for him by Robinson in 
which he drove about caused a carriage to be 
named after him; there were Brougham’s Head 
taverns in every county; his mask borne by an 
imp appeared and remained on the old-fashioned 
cover of Punch and his patronage of Cannes 
transformed it from a fishing village into a 
fashionable resort. He had immeasurably 


- advanced the cause of popular education, 


furthered the abolition of the slave trade and the 
emancipation of the Negro, and accomplished 
far-reaching and fundamental reforms in the 
law. His permanent. memorials are the 
University of London and the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. During the greater 
part of a long life he provided his contemporaries 
with an unfailing fund of conjecture and gossip, 
afforded a source of inspiration to the cartoonists 
and a mint of lively copy to the newspapers. 
A series of popular defences made him the hero 
of the masses, and the county members of the 
House of Commons regarded him as a latter- 
day Demosthenes. Yet his success is easier to 
explain than his downfall, and in spite of the 
care and patience of his latest biographer* he 
remains the most perplexing and enigmatic per- 
sonality of the nineteenth century. 

The son of a small Westmorland squire, he 
passed from Edinburgh University to the Scot- 
tish Bar, thence to the English Bar and in 1810 
to a seat in Parliament. He also assisted in 
founding the Edinburgh Review, contributing 
80 articles in the first 20 numbers upon subjects 
ranging from ‘Ritson on Abstinence from 
Animal Food’ to ‘Dr Hill’s Latin Syno- 
nyms.’ He lost his seat in 1812 to Canning, 
but was returned again in 1816, and thereafter 
in a variety of constituencies was the most active 
member of the Whig opposition. He also 
established a considerable reputation at the Bar, 
but he was primarily a politician and pre- 
eminently an orator, whose discursive genius was 
ill-suited to adroit argument on narrowly defined 
issues. In.a technical case, it was said, he was 
like a schoolboy who has learned his lesson but 
has not much interest in repeating it. Egotistic, 
an exhibitionist and determined at all costs to 
outshine, he needed the scope afforded by broad 
questions of principle to display his particular 
brand of pyrotechnics. His style was demagogic, 
omniscient in the manner of Macaulay and 
abounded in sarcasm and invective. It was 
clever, impassioned, but it lacked (according to 
Hazlitt) ‘the eloquence of the imagination or 
the heart.’ 

The portrait by Gambardella which prefaces 
this biography and looks as though it might be 
more at home in the Garrick Club than the 
sedate Senate House of London University, con- 
tains more clues to an elusive personality than 
a great many pages of the text. The mobile 





* Henry Brougham. By Frances Hawes. Cape. 
25 58. 


face with the cold eyes, the contrived stance, the 


modish extravagance of stock and the striking- 


plaid trousers (the cloth of which he bought in 
bales, twenty years’ supply at a time) are those 
of the actor-orator, whose voice, according to 
contemporaries, rose to a scream and died to a 
whisper, whose long, lean, waving finger 
mesmerised, who fascinated by his farouche and 
shambling gait — who had, in fact, the daemonic 
power to make hearts dance, tears start and 
flesh creep. Such a-concentration of histrionic 
talent combined with an outstanding intellect 
and unflagging industry made Brougham a 
formidable figure, and in 1820 he established 
himself as a popular idol by his able and 
courageous defence of Queen Caroline. For the 
next ten years Brougham’s name was on every 
tongue and when the Whigs returned to power 
in 1830 he was persuaded to accept the Lord 
Chancellorship, although he himself wished for 
the Rolls, which would have enabled him to 
retain his seat in the Commons. He played the 
‘beau role’ in the debates on the Reform Bill 
and spoke for three and a half hours in the Lords 
debate of October, 1831, ending on his knees, 
ostensibly in prayer, but in reality drunk on 
mulled claret, and had to be assisted on to the 
Woolsack. In 1834 the Whigs went out and 


‘when the Cabinet was reconstructed next year 


Brougham was dropped. ‘God damn you,’ 
said Melbourne, ‘I tell you I can’t give you the 
Great Seal, and there’s an end of it.’ He never 
held office again. 

His downfall has been variously accounted 
for. The truth is that the public side of his 
character was unamiable and unattractive. He 
was insanely jealous, unpredictable, ‘le sublime 
et le buffon @ la fois,’ eccentric, a betrayer of 
confidences, and the victim of vaulting ambition 
which he was unwilling or unable to conceal. 
‘He always hated the broad Turnpike roads of 
life and arrived at his goals by crossing the 
country over hedge and ditch’, wrote that 
repository of common sense, Sydney Smith— 
and his capricious progress exasperated the 
Whigs. Brougham had always been a big gun 
whose fire they were unable to direct. No man’s 
talents were more universally admired, no one’s 
character, judgment and discretion was less 
respected. He lacked, it was felt, ‘the qualities 
which scarcely admit of definition, but which 
serve the same purpose that ballast does for a 
ship.’ It. was not only his dignity but his 
sincerity that was in question. His political 
principles had always been ill-defined, he 
espoused only causes which had popular appeal, 
and the reforms he sponsored (and indeed 
brought to fruition) had originated in other 
minds. It is difficult to decide whether he 
inspired public opinion or echoed it, whether 
he was on the side of progress or a mere 
opportunist. But what finally caused him to 
forfeit the confidence of his contemporaries was 
a swaggering insolence combined with changes 
of front so abrupt and behaviour so erratic as 
to lead them to suspect that Prougham was 
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insane. Indeed Sefton, Greville and Mme de 
Lieven all stated categorically that he was mad 
at one time or another, and Brougham himself 
cried to Melbourne when he was dismissed from 
the Government, almost rhetorically and cer- 
tainly not without pathos, ‘I am not mad am I. 
You don’t think I am mad.’ 

For 38 years after his fall Brougham continued 
to take an active part in the House of Lords 
debates and frequently ‘turned the House into 
a bear garden.’ ‘Well,’ Lord Lyndhurst once 
said, ‘How long will Brougham speak, do you 
think? We shall have some good fun from him. 
What lies he will tell and how he will misrepre- 
sent everything! Come, let’s have done our tea 
that we mayn’t miss him, eh?’ He sat con- 
stantly on Privy Council cases, where he made 
himself obnoxious by his arrogance, impatience 
and frivolity, reading newspapers, writing letters 
and cracking jokes as the hearing proceeded: 
He travelled, dabbled in diplomacy, compiled 
several literary and scientific works (including 4 
ludicrously inept translation of Demosthenes 
Upon the Crown) and even tried to get himself 
returned as a deputy in the National Assembly 
of 1848. But gradually he grew more ‘propre, 
grave, modeste de fagon a m’inquiéter, wrote 
Mme de Lieven to her old crony Lord Aber- 
deen and added ‘je regrette Brougham V’ancien.’ 
And in his ninetieth year his restless mind finally 
gave way. 

The life of a politician is by its very nature 
one of deep mortification, but Brougham had his 
compensations. Contemporaries who con- 
demned his public failings were unanimous in 
extolling his personal charm. He had in fact 
many private virtues. He had a genuine and dis- 
interested passion for knowledge, he showed 
constant consideration for a foolish and hypo- 
chondriac wife, and in an age of jobbery and 
corruption lived up to his own axiom that ‘gold 
could be bought too dear.’ He could be 
generous if disconcerting in friendship. But the 
secret of his fascination lay in the brilliance of 
his conversation, easy, spontaneous, familiar and 
omniscient which, combined’ with a childlike 
gaiety of heart and exuberant high spirits lit 
many fires in cold drawing rooms. Sydney 
Smith liked him, Wellington had regard for him 
and he charmed Harriet Wilson. Perhaps Crabb 
Robinson spoke the truth for them all when he 
wrote ‘It is strange that in his presence I forget 
all my grounds of complaint against him.’ 

Anyone interested in Brougham and his times 
who turns eagerly to this new biography will be 
disappointed. Miss Hawes knows her period 
and is careful and judicious in her narrative but 
her comments are uninspired and occasionally 
banal. Apart from an unpublished journal of 
Lady Brougham which she herself describes as 
4 mass of triviality and platitude, she has reYed 
entirely upon the abundant existing printed 
sources and made no attempt to excavate the 
mine of manuscript material which is available: 
This is a great pity. Had she extended her scope 
I believe she might have achieved a sound and 
useful life. As it is, she has disarmingly sub- 
titled her book ‘a portrait,’ limited it to 300 
pages, deprived it of notes and footnotes and 
omitted too many of the amusing stories recorded 
by Brougham’s contemporaries. 

— W. H. Hugues 
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Song of Emigration 


People tend to live at a higher standard in East ‘Africa than they do in Britain - 


Wife, come away! Poverty’s catching. 
Come quickly, wife. 

Too many empty handed kings 

Are watching. 


How can I carry your heart, wife? 

Mine is so heavy. 

Don’t ask that king for help, wife. 

He is damned 1: skin farthings for eternity. 


To the river, river, wife. 

Now? Or never. 

The place is sold up under us. 
Surely they’il-not ‘et flowing water? 


They will. If not, they’re mad. 

And a mad king will eat his crown and all 
That is alive under his rule: 

Including your ‘bellyful of us. 


O wife. Why wait? Come: Come, I am 
Afraid of the blue policemen 

And the little red judge who sits 

On the rump of their horses. 


For when all the king’s horses and all 

The king’s policemen charge, 

Blue wous.ds are dealt that the little red judge 
Calls evidence against you in the morning. 


from a pamphlet issued by the East African Office 


Wife, you are bruised. And still 

You reckon a grumble scares the ruler? 
Of them speak neither well nor ill. 

For if you speak well you lie, wife. 


If ill, you’re placed in danger, 
And your womb is so full. 

So let us go to Africa, 

O small white wife, to Africa. 


No? Then tell me, who 

Will eat the goose that eats the grass 
Off your son’s grave? 

But the king will give us a pass, wife, 


A pass to Africa. 

And the sun will shine in your backyard 
While here the winters are so hard 
That one wolf eats another. 


Rut in Africa 

We are related to the king, 

His wrath will help us then, 
And all the king’s judges, and all 


The king’s men, 
And our dirty white blood 
Will thrive again, 
In Africa in the morning. 
CHRISTOPHER LOGUE 








The Life and Times of Tito 


Disputed Barricade. By FitzRoy MACLEAN. 
Cape. 25s. 


Fitzroy Maclean, ‘the brave Scottish general,’ 
as he was known to the Yugoslav partisans, 
described his wartime experiences with them in 
Eastern Approaches. Now, in a much more am- 
bitious approach to Yugoslav history, he has 
expanded his material and brought it up to the 
recent past in Disputed Barricade, The Life and 
Times of fosip Broz-Tito. This is a serious, 
thoughtful and on the whole-a well documented 
book.- in my opinion one of the most important 
contributions to the modern history of Yugoslavia 
that has appeared in the last few years. Yet it 
reminds me of the dilemma expressed by Livy: 
‘There are times, men and events upon which 
only history can pass a final judgment; contem- 
poraries and individual observers may write only 
what they have seen and heard.’ 

Classical historians who advocate this ‘distance 
theory’ argue that it is impossible to write objec- 
tively about contemporary events. They regard 


~ “| contemporary history merely as political journal- 


ism. For the ‘writer who does try to assimilate and 
evaluate contemporary material - and there may 
be a great deal of it - there are serious difficulties. 
For instance, there is a great difference in the 
value of the newspapers as historical sources in 
different countries. For a historian, Tribuna Ludu 
in 1956 would give a much more objective insight 
into the conditions of Polish life than would Pravda 
of 1956 into the conditions of Russian life. One 
has also to keep in mind that the facilities of 
recording history depend, in a way, on the econo- 
mic, cultural and social development-of the 
country. There are also other factors. The exist- 
ence and character of sources depend, too, on 
whether a country is in a state of war, has -been 


overrun by invaders, or is passing through some 
other kind of upheaval. 

The very nearness of the history which Briga- 
dier Maclean has chosen for his subject presented 
his first difficulty. The second that faced him was 
no less complex. He was not only an historian, but 
also a participant in some of the events he 
described, which raised the problem of how much 
his objectivity might be influenced by his own 
background and his emotional reactions. Taking 
all these factors into account, and having read 
this book with pleasure, my first impression is 
that Brigadier Maclean tried his best to write as 
a historian, that is to say, objectively. I know for 
myself how diligently, over a period of years, he 
has searched out sources, interviewed the leading 
political figures, and checked his facts, travelling 
extensively in Yugoslavia, and visiting the towns 
and battlefields about which he was writing. 

The best portions of the book are those con- 
cerned with the war years. Here, indeed, it has 
great value: although the entire story must await 
some other principal sources, including the Rus- 
sian, Mr Maclean has made‘use of all available 
Yugoslav sources, and also the British war docu- 
ments and other British sources. Thus for the first 
time material from different and sometimes con- 
flicting sources has been gathered together in a 
book. In these chapters Brigadier Maclean dis- 
plays his special talent for blending a mass of 
facts into an exciting narrative. He has a good 
way of introducing intimate and sometimes 
humorous incidents, such as his classic descrip- 
tion of Marshal Tito’s weekly meetings with him 
in 1944, as head of the British mission to the par- 
tisans, and his Russian counterpart, General 
Korneyev. 


First:he would ask the Head of the British Mis- 
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sion what supplies he could expect from British 
sources. The scale of British assistance was now 
steadily increasing and the reply was usually not 
unsatisfactory. He would then turn to General 
Korneyev. ‘And what, Mr General, can you do 
to help us?’ he would ask amicably. Once more 
the unhappy general would be obliged to explain 
that, as there were no Russian airfields in reach of 
Yugoslavia, his country was unfortunately not able 
to take part in supplying the partisans. ‘In fact,’ 
Tito would say dryly, ‘you can do nothing’. . . 
Each time, as General Korneyev, limping slightly, 
made his way down the steep, rough path leading 
to the cave, Tito’s wolfhound Tiger would growl 
and snap threateningly at his heels. ‘An anti- 
Russian dog’, Tito would say and laugh. 


Where the book is less successful is in its 
attempts to deal with Yugoslavia’s post-war de- 
velopments, especially in the last few years - a 
period for which the sources are understandably 
much more inadequate. 

For such reasons, Brigadier Maclean has come 
to much the same conclusions as those expressed 
by President Tito in a letter which he wrote to me 
—and which I published in my. book Tito Speaks 
in 1952. 


The facts in the book have been correctly estab- 
lished and described. But I am sure you will agree 
that the interpretation given in the book to the 
different events cannot be considered as definitive, 
for the simple reason that a final evaluation re- 
quires a longer perspective. 

But the contemporary historian has : a’ great ad- 
vantage over his. predecessors.. The world has 
changed: it has become smaller, and each part 
is able to learn in a space of hours of the events 
in the other parts. Secret diplomacy is fast disap- 
pearing. With the increased political awareness of 
populations, and the.advancement of communica- 
tions, the individual’s role in the shaping of his- 
tory is much more closely under public scrutiny. 
This is a”’new and decisive fact in modern life 
which should be taken into consideration by the 
defenders of the ‘distance theory’ in history. 

Rome VLADIMIR DEDIJER 


Time and Place 


Poems of Many Years. By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
Collins. 18s. 


Great Praises. By RICHARD EBERHART. Chatto 
& Windus. 10s. 6d. 


The Sense of Movement. By THom GUNN. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


It has become a habit to expect poets to come 
so exclusively out of their time that one scarcely 
remembers that they must have come from some 
place. We do not ask where they come from, 
and sometimes their poetry provides no evidence; 
there are outstanding exceptions, such as Mr 
Norman Nicholson. It is as if time had become 
the more solid dimension. The poet is afloat on it, 
an almost spent swimmer (Mr Gunn’s book gives 
this feeling very vividly), and when he catches 
hold of an odd plank to bring him to the shore, he 
can hardly believe that the shore is real, or that 
it should be there. Mr Gunn treats this predica- 
ment seriously; The Sense of Movement is a 
sincere attempt to understand our perpetually 
shifting position. But there are others who are 
quite happy in the sea. The age of anxiety has 
immensely expanded time, for apprehension 
makes us live as much in the future as in the 
present, and changes the past until it is scarcely 
recognisable, so that. to remember our origins 


- seems an idle occupation, since they, too, are 
caught in the flux of. time and are changed like 
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everything else. The roots are awash. And 


modern techniques of ‘communication’ which | 


bring China nearer to Britain than Edinburgh was 
once to London reduce mere locality to a dot. 
This may have been inevitable; but the problem 
it presents to the poet has not been solved. There 
is something lacking in a poet whose affections 
are not rooted in some special small place (which 
may be still there, or changed past recognition); 
some local life with its local landscape and asso- 
ciations. Otherwise there is nothing left but the 
general image of a great city, English, French, 
Italian, German, it does not. matter which, or 
small vignettes of small city life, filled with hurry- | 
ing time, and nowhere to plant a foot upon. 

In any case, it is a refreshment to read this 
selection from Mr Blunden’s poems, for it shows 
the English earth as a natural and human place 
with a stability underlying change. What part of 
England Mr Blunden comes from I do not know, 
but that does not matter, for it is there in his 
poetry. His theme is the English scene and Eng- 
lish character grown in a rural place; scene and 
character working upon each other. The scene 
may appear restricted, yet it provides an image of 
human life, and Mr Blunden draws endless varia- 
tions from it. The image is clearest, I think, in 
A Yeoman, a poem unfortunately not included in 
the present volume, and one of his best. He des- 
cribes a countryman who has reached calm in 
middle age after a troubled youth: 


His sun seems nearer rise than set . . . 
And like the north star stablished true 
He cheers and guides my asking eye, 
To see him in his door anew 
Is like a sign shown in the sky. 


The poems dealing with the first World War 
are fine in their way, but not so fine as this. There 
is an apocalyptic poem somewhat unlike Mr Blun- 
den’s usual style, Masks .of Time. It begins with 
the last moments of sunset, when the woods are 
‘sharp and carved as Parthenon’. Then time begins 
again: 

Swarming grasses hiss; pursue wild beaks and 


wings: 
The clods roll their brown heads, all Golgotha in 
wrath. 


This visionary poem, read from a dying sunset 
and a few natural things, has an extraordinary 
force. Some of the dream poems, too, are very 
fine. Other poems run on, perhaps, at a too con- 
tented level; the vocabulary is set in a bygone 
mould; but these poems show such variety, such 
charm and felicity, that they cannot be covered 
properly in a review. 

Mr Eberhart’s is a poetry of imaginative specu- 
lation, but the speculation is always rooted in the 
affections and, I feel, in some place. He has the 
simplicity of a poet surprised by words as if he 
were seeing them for the first time. Consequently 
his vocabulary is not attached to a period, as Mr 
Blunden’s is, but is there simply for his own pur- 
pose, which is an investigation of experience. The 
thought is never as simple as the expression, and 
his inquiry takes him into strange places. A 
summer landscape may serve to start it, or pil- 
grims to the shrine of Sainte Anne de Beaupré: 


Such ecstasy had filled the hearts of many 
And made so glad the light of tender eyes, 
It is a hurt that dream is not eternity. 
Mr Eberhart’s- quality can be caught in a line or 
two. Of the abstract thinker: 


He would not allow his eyes to see the rose. 
Of the man who is aware of the visible world (and 
Mr Eberhart is on his side): ‘ 

He would not in a high perfection sit, 

Staring the day away in anarchy. 
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Of the contemporary man: 
A beast engaged, knowing the gates of escape. 


These lines give a notion of Mr Eberhart’s style 
but the poems themselves have to be followed 
very closely for the imaginative thought to be 
held. It is hard to give an idea of this rare poet, 
who tells us so much about ordinary and surpris- 
ing things (more, I think, than either Mr Blunden 
or Mr Gunn), with such an (apparent) minimum 
of art. But the art is hidden. 

Mr. Gunn is known as a young poet of great 
promise; his latest poems show more than that. 
He is endowed and plagued by an unusual 
honesty. His poems are a desperate inquiry, how 
to live and act in a world perpetually moving: 

At worst, one is in motion; and at best, 

Reaching no absolute, in which to rest, 

One is always nearer by not keeping still. 
The struggle between the need to act and the fear 
that action is already fixed provides the argument 
of most of the poems; Mr Gunn is vividly aware 
of The Sense of Movement and of the need to 
come to practical terms with it. “The causes are 
in Time’, he reflects, and decides that Time 

plays us in a sad duplicity. 
He does not rest there. The answer to the ques- 
tion he tries to make real to himself 
lies in some embodiment 

Of question mark itself, not what is meant. 

He is troubled by the impermanence of things: 

Ripeness that rests an hour in the fruit. 

He states afresh and with great force questions 
which have troubled poets and thinkers in all ages. 
But he is aware of them as existing now, in his 
life, and he contributes something new to the old 
debate. He achieves certainty at one point alone, 
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perhaps the only one reachable: in exactitude of 
statement, image and versification. The problem 
that occupies him is agonising; but his poetry is 
an achievement. 

Epwin Muir 


Death and Mexico 


To the City of the Dead. By Gsorce Woop- 
cock. Faber. 25s. 


Of all the republics south of the Rio Grande, 
Mexico is always said to rest on the most solid 
racial and cultural foundations. The Indian tradi- 
tion is strong and the mestizo is established. 
Cortés has no statue in Mexico City—I rely on 
Mr Woodcock for this peculiar fact—and the 
Spanish colonial vestiges have no great senti- 
mental value.- The one flaw that pulls Mexico 
down to the general South American level is the 
vast difference between the small rich class and 
the mass of the.poor; and the inheritance of the 
fatal Spanish weakness for paper projects which 
are weakly realised. Bad government or, in kinder 
phrase, personalism, has been the great Spanish 
export. How true are these assertions and what 
does Mexico look like to the serious traveller? 
Mr Woodcock, who has (or had) anarchist pre- 
dilections — he has written geod books on Godwin 
and Proudhon — is just the man to tell us. He haf 
written. by far the best description and inter- 
pretative book of contemporaty Mexican travel 
that has appeared for a long time: He has read a 
good deal, he informs lightly but thoroughly as 
he goes along, he is observant of people and he 
is an excellent landscape painter. He has, above 
all, peculiarity of temperament. One can imagine 
a rather nervous, pessimistic; not unnaturally 
anxious traveller, alarmed by this violent country 
which has caught his imagination. Appalled by 
its misery, by the incompetence of officials and 
the small progress made by the programmes of 
the permanent revolution, now in its decadent 
phase, he has written above all an honest book. 

When he and his wife crossed the frontier at 
Laredo they were mildly swindled at once by the 
Officials and quickly learned to drop a ten peso 
note on every official table afterwards. Thus freed 
from Anglo-Saxon inhibition, they progressed 
easily through Monterrey and ‘hostile. Valles to 
Mexico City which is sinking into the old swamp 
of Tenochtitlan. at the rate of a foot a year and 
which is emerging from a taste for the spurious 
Indianisation cult of Diego Rivera. There was 
a long westward trip to Guadalajara and Lake 
Chapala. He stayed for months, I gather, at San 
Miguel de Allende and gives a studied docu- 
mentary account of this Indian town; and there 
is a journey south through Puebla to Oaxaca and 
Mitla. A good deal of the time he and his wife 
travelled rough in the packed local buses, through 
jungle, over mountain roads, from tropic to cold 


} and back to tropic. again in a matter of hours. 


They slept in those seedy hotels where the rooms 
contain anything from two to five double beds, 
often met with scowling hostility or mockery, and 
endured it all. Mr. Woodcock has mild humour; 
he is a dispassionate, sensitive and~ cultivated 
writer, not much impressed by the benefits of the 
monolithic state. He can describe impressionably 
the vultures ‘brooding and more funereal than 
ever as their wings drooped down half-opened, 
like those of dark angels on tombstones’, or the 
‘macabre folk art of the sugar skulls and coffined 
babies which amazed us at the Mexican Exhibition 
some years ago, or the grim visits to the catacombs 


_and Mexican cemeteries; he can relate.these things _ 
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to the cult of death, violence and suffering which 
cuts us off from all instinctive understanding of 
Mexican. culture; but he can also write about oil, 
the decay of agriculture and the caste system of 
the cities. 

Since this is a work of travel and not a static 
study, Mr Woodcock comments as he goes along. 
There were fantastic things to describe: in nature, 
the insects. Clouds of yellow and white butter- 
flies, large creatures with wide orange wings, silver 
and brown swallow tails, blew by in thousands 
from the mountains towards the sea; at night 
squadrons of large beetles invaded cafés en masse 
or smashed themselves against the street lamps. 
There were the leaf-eating ants, each carrying a 
leaf in procession like a parasol; in San Miguel 
a revolutionary army of these insects appeared, 
each carrying a geranium petal. There were the 
markets, swarming with fleas and lice as well as 
people. There were the alfresco restaurants set 
up in the street at night. There was the stench of 
pulque. There were the ballad singers and guitar 
players, the beggars, the opaque-eyed Indian 
masses, lethargic and patient. There was the 
grotesque landscape of rock and cactus and there 
were the more vivid prosperous people of the rich 
country around Toluca (for example) where the 
women wore wide skirts of red and purple and 
the men their red and black serapes. And whether 
the travellers were in the little sub-tropical para- 
dise of San Miguel or in some harsher spot, they 
were living always in endless noise —not only the 
Mexican shouting and banging, not only the fire- 
works of fiestas or the thumping of bands, but 
the nightlong barking of the starving dogs in their 
hundreds, the crowing of the skinny cocks, and 
the voice. of some donkey braying with all the 
unction of depravity appalled by itself. There was 
always (Mr Woodcock notes) another answering 
donkey howling back his deplorable, uncontrol- 
lable private situation. 

Mr. Woodcock’s book is so packed with move- 
ment and people and so unencumbered with the 
brightness of the usual travelogue, that it is im- 
possible to convey its richness. His notes on 
modern Mexican painting and his relating of it 
to the present situation there is interesting. He 
has a gift for astute generalisations about political 
groups, towns, parties, tribes, trades and so on, 
and these give depth. He projects a temperament. 
He was a long time in Mexico, long enough to 
be substantial and to escape the delusions of the 
tourists who rush in from the States and who are 
rooked at the few luxury hotels. Above all, he is 
grave. He has emerged from that psychic shock 
which afflicts writers in this elemental country, 
where everything is stripped to the bones. 


- It begins with the landscape of the plateau, the 
endless hills worn down to arid skeletons, the plains 
desiccated into shady wastes, the lakes dried into 
alkali flats, the vegetable forms almost geometrical 
in their starkness, so that the very flow of sap 
seems dried into a tortured angularity. A Mexican 
scene can be so severe that it takes on the neutral 
quality of an abstraction, and in such a setting, one 
has a curious double feeling of having no organic 
link with one’s surroundings, and, at the same time, 
of being isolated by them from a more sympathetic 
world. 


The Mexican lives in a world where nothing 
can be concealed: ‘As Proudhon once suggested, 
the man who realises that he is in the midst of 
death begins to live with a real intensity’. He does 
not, as the more sophisticated do, ‘anzsthetise 
(evils) out of his consciousness’. If it is any con- 
solation to the traveller, the Mexican may live 


in a country which has run with blood; but he 4 


rarely commits suicide or has an ulcer. 


V. S. PRITCHETT 
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New Novels 


The Hireling. By L. P. Hartiey. Hamish 
Hamilton. 13s. 6d. 

The Short Reign of Pippin the Fourth. By 
JouN Sremnseck. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

The Altars of the Heart. By RicHARD LEBHERz. 
Barrie. 10s. 6d. 


Stopover: Tokyo. By JoHN P. MARQUAND. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 


The disadvantage of writing symbolic novels is 
that no-one is ready to take you at your face-value 
afterwards. Though in Mr L. P. Hartley’s new 
novel the symbols aren’t there any longer, the 
echo of them remains. A reader familiar with Mr 
Hartley’s work wastes a good deal of time worry- 
ing whether he isn’t missing something he is too 
dull to see. Unlike The Boat or the Eustace books, 
The Hireling is a straight story. It concerns only 
two people: a second couple drift around them 
to propel the plot and to make a commentary: 
but the novel is a duet. 

Lady Franklin is a young widow, wallowing in 
grief and bad conscience: she believes that she 
failed her husband by sheer inattention. She 
luxuriates in confession to Leadbitter, the driver 
of a hire-car, a somatatonic, uninterested man 
who listens because he has to, and gives the 
answers his customers want. Lady Franklin would 
like to hear that he is married; he invents a wife 
and family and embarks with some difficulty, 
since he is not imaginative, upon the saga of their 
adventures. She manages to twine herself around 
him like ivy around some bleak and unlikely 
building, such as a municipal baths: inevitably, 
she loosens some of the brickwork. He falls in love 
with her—enough, that is, to intervene when he 
learns that a bearded artist with a mistress in tow 
is going to marry Lady Franklin for her money. 

The impression of a lurking symbol (Leadbitter 
as The Outsider) is produced largely because of 
the number of improbabilities. One has to accept 
a good deal: one has to believe that Lady Frank- 
lin would talk so much and so immediately, and 
that the secondary couple would talk audibly 
enough for the driver not to lose a single indis- 
cretion. Big cars, even with the glass dividing 
screens pushed back, are not particularly good 
listening-rooms for chauffeurs. Yet these doubts 
come in after the book has been read rather than 
during the reading. Mr Hartley’s gift for sealing 
his stories in a tight pod of atmosphere never 
deserts him; he makes one breathe his own air. 
Any writer as idiosyncratic as he is, with as 
powerful an imaginative drive, can force the sus- 
pension of disbelief: it takes a writer as good as 
he is to make implausibility seem a virtue and to 
give it the air of an added dimension deliberately 
added to a story of rich girl and poor boy as 
simple in outline as Lady Chatterley’s Lover and 
as prim as Grimm. 

It is not necessary to brush up on the Caro- 
lingians to enjoy The Short Reign of Pippin the 
Fourth, but it adds an extra shade of irony to the 
joke. Pépin le Bref’s attempt to make kingship an 
effective office was one of the personal successes 


of history: Mr Steinbeck’s Pippin Héristal, 


thrust upon the throne of France quite recently 
by the consent of all parties, tries to do the same 
thing and immediately provokes a revolution. Mr 
Steinbeck’s joke is a igh dP ebb pointed 
mainly at the instability and incessant govern- 

caadls ductiiacihin of dia Peenit, Bor tartar é good 


_ deal of point for the Americans too. It is an 


amiable book, sometimes very witty, sorhetimes 


" just a trifle ham-handed; this kind of thing needs: 
. the precise verbal dexterity of Evelyn Waugh or 
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Marcel Aymé to be entirely successful. The Caro- 
lingian twist is a funny one,’but not quite justifi- 
able: it fits too loosely and sometimes seems, like 
M. Héristal’s court attire, to be held in with 
safety-pins at the back. It is pleasing for him to 
have an uncle called Charles Martel, who is a 
dealer in fake pictures and antiques, but the elabo- 
ration is a bit untidy and unmotivated. Still, this is 
both an engaging and a sensible jape, fun to read, 
and with all the exhilaration of a sober writer’s 
holiday-piece. 

Mr Lebherz’s The Altars of the Heart i is a first 
novel of some quality, the minor triumph of an 
overheated imagination that may have to cool 
down a little next time. The overheating here, 
however, does give this story of a middle-aged 
American schoolteacher who wants to be seduced 
by an Italian doctor, most of its force: Rome is 
too sultry, and so is the doctor, and so is Miss 


Eberly, until at the moment of seduction her 


temperature drops disastrously, leaving her cap- 
able —as she shortly proves—of murder. Mr Leb- 
herz has visual talent, a fair amount of human in- 
sight, and is capable of complete immersion in 
what he is writing. He has set himseif, at the end 
of this short novel, a task too hard for him —the 
examination of conscience, or the lack. of it, after 
a successful crime; but it is surprising to realise 
how close he comes to bringing it off. 

Mr John P. Marquand has resuscitated Mr 
Moto, Stopover: Tokyo is a rather protentous 
spy-story, a thriller breathing out its intention of 
being ‘something more’. The hero is an American 
agent sent with a girl agent, to Tokyo, in order to 
root out the usual Communist conspiracy. The 
young people, of course, fall in love and dream 
of the day when they will be together on the 
‘outside’: but they haven’t any luck. All the 


characters go around as muffled in suspicion as | 


the Michelin man in his tyres.- (Real espionage, 
one suspects, must have to be rather simpler both 
in technique and objective to have the slightest 
effect at all.) This is a readable summer novel, 
written with Mr Marquand’s customary air of 
‘Look, no hands!’-All the same, one isn’t all that 
pleased to sée Mr Moto again. With Mr Pulham, 
George Apley and ‘B.F.’, one was never tempted 
for a moment to say, ‘Look, no head!’ 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


Father and Son 


My Son’s Execution. By W1i11am GEORGE 
BENTLEY. W. H. Allen. 12s. 6d. 


Already people are saying: ‘This book should 
never have been published’, but their reasons are 
as mixed as the presumed motives for publica- 
tion. At face value, this ghosted account of Mr 
and Mrs Bentley’s agony could serve as a horrible 
epitaph on the now repealed legal doctrine of ‘con- 
structive malice’ in murder; for although that 
doctrine had in fact nothing’ to do with the lia- 
bility of accomplices, the Attorney-General in- 
sisted during a House of Commons debate on the 
Homicide Bill (15 November 1956) that passive 
accomplices must in future be dealt with only as 
‘non-capital’ offenders if constructive malice was 
effectually. to be got rid of. The book will also 
serve as an unusually poignant glimpse of what 
it is that we are really doing when we put people 
to death in the name of justice, although it is the 
kind of glimpse that a majority of respectable 
people feel ‘should never be published’. 

To say that it does this job in the wrong way 
is not to concede for a moment that the killing 
of offenders, however we euphemise it in the law 
books and the official announcements, should be 
kept quiet and the sufferings of their relatives 
thrust aside. Mr Bentley’s book might have 
escaped much criticism if it had not been for the 
photographs, but these have given it an absolutely 


‘ unmistakable stamp of cheapness and morbidity. 


The writing itself is simple, unforced and dram- 
atically effective enough. Derek Bentley looks a 
decent enough boy in the snapshots, and so does 
Christopher Craig, who actually shot the police- 
man but was too young to hang. But too many 
of the pictures evoke the nasty image of the tear- 
jerking cameraman: Mr Bentley placing his 
annual wreath outside the gates of Wandsworth 
Prison because he is not allowed to put it on the 
boy’s grave inside; the Bentley family grouped in 
front of Derek’s portrait, ‘surrounded by flowers 
sent by sympathisers’; Derek’s jacket, hat and 
shoes still lying as he took them off in his bedroom 
on the evening of 2 November 1952; perhaps 
above all, the ‘two grieving mothers’ holding 
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12/-: $3.00 A Living Epic, Gratitude, Medicine's 


THE 


Nor less than 12 Own Neurosis; Rise of the Oratorio, 
months West Indians in Britain, Gabriela Mist- 
Monthly post paid 


) ral, great Latin-American per. Letter 
1/6: 35¢ from London, Book Review: 


London Office: 62 QUEEN’S GARDENS, W.2. pot 0688) 











Just published 
FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATION.. 


POLITICAL | 
ECONOMY 


A SOVIET TEXTBOOK 


Considerable criticism and discussion ensued 
when this textbook was first issued in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1954. As a result, a revised and 
enlarged edition was published in 1955. Now 
translated into English, it contains new and im- 
portant material, on the detailed operation of 
Soviet economy, and includes chapters on the 
economic systems of the Eastern European 
countries and the Chinese People’s Republic. 

21s. 


Publication July 18th 
Philosophy 
in Revolution 


‘BY HOWARD SELSAM 
A provocative contribution to. coritemporary 
debate. 21s. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART- 
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hands ‘when they meet for the first time’—in Mrs 
Craig’s drawing-room, with the press camera 
fortuitously ready? This is all too reminiscent of 
the barrel on Blackpool sands. 

But one thing that many readers would like to 
know more about is the decision of a Juvenile 
Court, when Derek Bentley was an unemployed 
illiterate of fourteen, with decent parents and a 
comfortable home, that he must go to an approved 
school for three years for allegedly ‘taking some 
workmen’s tools from. a bomb-site’. This, says 
his father, was ‘his very first brush with the law’, 
and the story has a familiar ring. Do the Juvenile 
Courts really know what they’re doing? 

In an Introduction, Mr Nigel Morland, who 
describes himself as ‘a blunt supporter of capital 
punishment, unmoved by the sentimentalists who 
scream against it’, is nevertheless moved to say 
that the Home Secretary in this wretched case ‘set 
a flinty face against.an obvious course —the 
reprieve of Bentley. He should not have hanged 
and no excuses can justify it’. Most people, in- 
cluding the Lord Chief Justice who passed sen- 
tence, seem to have thought. there were grounds 
for reprieve. This account ought to remove the 
last existing doubts. 

C. H. RoLpu 


The Age of Intensity 


sg in Rebellion. By E. LAMpERT. Routledge. 

Ss. 

From the Other Shore and The Russian 
People and Socialism. By ALEXANDER HERZEN: 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 16s. 

Thanks to the impact of German romanticism 
upon Russian intensity, the writings of the Rus- 
sian left-wing nineteenth-century thinkers do not 
make for easy reading. What Dr Lampert says 
of Bakunin—‘There is a great deal to pay and 
to endure if we are to listen and understand’ — 
is, in varying degree, applicable to all of them. 
The very articulate Trotsky once laid down that 
all revolutions are verbose; and with these fore- 
runners of the revolution thought and language 
were impregnated with emotion. 

. . philosophical knowledge was:to them a way 
of freeing man from the ugliness and meaningless- 
ness of existence, from the power of the common- 
place and from man’s intolerable servitude to it. 
They were quite incapable of adopting that 
humourless Cartesian posture which enables one 
to keep cool, disinterested, dispassionate and 
neutral. They were, on the contrary, easily pro- 
voked, stirred, swayed, inflamed, disillusioned and 
revolted, and their mental experiences were fre- 
quently expressed in violent and excessive language. 


Some Russians, though perhaps few non- 
Russians, would accept the claim that ‘they 
changed the relationship between literature and 
life, between thought and the world.’ But quite 
apart from this, and however professional philo- 
sophers may. now assess their contribution to 
thought, they did initiate and inspire the Russian 
revolutionary ‘intelligentsia. Their contribution 
to world history is great enough. 

Dr Lampert’s book contains a general intro- 
duction and three long essays on Belinsky, 
Bakunin and Herzen. It will be of great value 
to serious students of these writers and of 
their contemporaries. And, for all the author’s 


_fondness for long words like paradygmatic, an- 


thropodicy and megalopolitan, the book makes 
lively and informative reading. for all who wish 
to know something of the ideas of the period 
but cannot spare the time or effort to go to the 


~ originals. Dr Lampert shows real sympathy for 
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all his protagonists—even for the monstrous 
Bakunin —arid wide learning is revealed in his 
voluminous and scholarly notes. In each case 
we are given a brief biographical outline, a vivid 
and often penetrating study of the personality of 
the man, and an unflagging and ingenious un- 
ravelling of the successive complexities of his 
political and philosophical thought.. The final 
sections in the Herzen essay are very relevant 
to a proper appreciation of From the Other Shore 
and The Russian People and Socialism. 

These are two of the most important of Her- 
zen’s works, and it is all to the good that they 
should be available in English in the Library of 
Ideas, particularly as they are prefaced with a 
characteristically stimulating and satisfying intro- 
duction by Professor Berlin. From the Other 
Shore, a series of dialogues written in 1848-9 (and 
essential to the study of France at that time), is 
an intellectual stock-taking following the collapse 
of the hopes that Herzen had set on Western 
Europe. The Russian People and Socialism, an 
open letter to Jules Michelet in 1851, is a very 
Riissian reaction to Western denigration of 
Russia and an expression of a romantic faith in 
the role of the Russian peasant in the future 
of mankind. 

Herzen is the aristocrat of the rebels of his 
age, alike in his standards of behaviour and his 
standards of literary style. At his best, as in his 
Memoirs, he is a writer of the front rank. From 
the Other. Shore is unmistakably the product of 
a powerful and original mind. But after a hun- 
dred years the allusions tend to become-obscure, 
the presentation old-fashioned, and the language 
(in translation) at times uneasy and at others 
even turgid. Much sympathy is due to the trans- 
lator for what must have been a formidable task. 

Davip FooTMaNn 
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Wyndham Lewis. By GerorrrRey WAGNER. 
Routledge. 35s. 


The difficulty is to decide what kind of writer he 
is. Mr Wagner has written a useful and scholarly 
book, yet that particular problem I don’t find him 
solving to my satisfaction. As an exposition of 
Le ee oe ee eee ee 
Lewis, in his attitude towards 
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servative Central Office have been much swayed 
by Notes Towards the Definition of Culture. 
Eclectic as ever, the English have taken from a 
foreign gospel not all that it had to offer but, 
regardless of inconsistency, merely those parts of 
it that have seemed immediately useful. This is 
what we have done with Lewis, as may be seen 
from the fact that those who consider that they 
have in some sense been influenced by him are 
as likely to be democratic Socialists as high 
authoritarian Tories. 

There is, though, one great difference between 
Lewis and most neo-classicists. Hulme speaks for 
most of them when he writes: ‘A man is essen- 
tially bad, he can only accomplish anything of 
value by discipline — ethical and political. Order 
is thus not merely negative, but creative and 
liberating.’ Now it would be untrue to suggest 
that Lewis would have disagreed with Hulme, 
but this is not where the emphasis lies in his 
work. His criticism of contemporary society was 
not dictated by any zeal to protect human beings 
from the consequences of their own radical im- 
perfections but by the necessity, as he saw it, to 
defend art and the artist. As Mr. Wagner shows, 
fundamentally he was as thorough-going an 
esthete as Wilde himself. 

As much as Wilde’s master, Ruskin, Wyndham 
Lewis’s writings, polemics and satire were a 
gigantic by-product of his concern for art; and I 
believe the comparison with Ruskin is the clue 
to the kind of writer he is. He is what Mr John 
Holloway has called the Sage, and — 


. . . What he says is not a matter just of ‘content’ 
or narrow paraphrasable meaning, but is transfused 
by the whole texture of his writing as it constitutes 
an experience for the reader. 
It is any rendering of the experience of reading 
Lewis that I miss in Mr Wagner’s book. Neo- 
classicism may be the dogmatic basis of Lewis’s 
work .byt, it is transformed into something idio- 
syncratic and personal, into something fresh, by 
the quality of his prose. It is this that gives unity 
to his work, that makes, shall we say, Time and 
Western Man and The.Revenge for Love, Tarr 
and The Lion and the Fox, Self Condemned and 
The Human Age all of a piece. Important as the 
ideas: behind them may be, these: books are, in 
a way, bigger than the ideas: they are the em- 
bodiments, one feels, of a native passion, a primi- 
tive force, that has found its own original means 


of expression. “The language itself is inseparable 


from, or essentially a part of, the thought.’ 

: Lewis, we must never. forget, was.a painter and 
remained a painter -and draughtsman until. he 
went blind late in life. Both when he was 
writing and when he was criticising writing, the 
archetypal art for him was still painting. This led 
him into difficulties as a novelist and goés far to- 
wards. explaining, without our having to. invoke 
his hostility to Bergson, his antipathy towards the 
work of Joyce and Proust. But it was also the 
making of him as a writer. When he said, “The 
cortex, massive aad sharply outlined, not the 
liquefaction within, I have always regarded as 
the proper province of the artist’, he was describ- 
ing his own practice as a portraitist™-and how 
superbly he renders the cortex, the outer bark, of 
his sitters! These portraits are not satirical. Yet 
any equivalent of them in words would be, and it 
is verbal equivalents of them that we get in his 
books. In him the sense of the eye was so power- 


ful, he had such a gust and relish for externals, } 


then when he came té put his ‘vision of human 
beings into words he could not help being a 


satirist; and as,a delimeator of character in his | 
ia amen 
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But he had something else, too, an allied 
quality of a rare sort. It was as though, under 
the inspection of his eye, the abstract turned con- 
crete, was frozen into form and shape and, if it 
was something he disapproved of, immediately 
became comic. He was a satirist of ideas as well 
as of men. Indeed, always behind the man 
Lewis saw the idea. That is why his polemics, 
his excursions into philosophy and sociology, are 
not to be separated from his fiction; why he 
remains one of the most exhilarating as well as 
one of the most formidable critics of our time. 

WALTER ALLEN 


Grace and Pedantry 


Henri Matisse—Fifty Years of Graphic Art. 
By Wiit1aAM LriesperMan. Thames & Hud- 
son. 50s. 


For us today, the most important fact about 
Matisse — granted his genius —is that he was born 
in 1869: that is to say, only three years after 
Delacroix died. At the beginning of the First 
World War he was over forty. Although he pro- 
duced some of his best work during the last years 
of his life, and although he.once led the Angry 
Young Fauves, he .was not, in one important 
sense, a modern artist at.all. He was a modern 
painter in so far as he. used for his own purpose 
the discoveries of Cubism and.Abstract art, but 
his vision and his ideals were. no Jonger typically 
contemporary after, say, 1914. This is not neces- 
sarily a criticism. Being contemporary is no sub- 
stitute for being a genius. But it does mean that 
it is difficult for us to understand Matisse’s work, 
and that it is easily.and frequently misunderstood. 


Close to Colette 
M. GOUDEKET 


“ He has managed a casual, touching, gay 
and gossipy portrait which never becomes 
dry or pompous.”—Cyril Connolly. 

Mlustrated. 2is. 


My 


Apprenticeships 
| COLETTE 


“Any doubts one may have about her 
qualities as a writer are dispelled by her 
first sentence:’”—Cyril Connolly in. the 
Sunday Times. 15s. 


A Moment of 


Warmth 
F. |. GWALTNEY 


“ For ordinary entertainment it would be 
difficult to find a ned novel.” —The 


Observer. ~~ ’ ne 18s. 
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At the focal centre of Matisse’s vision is his con- 
cept of Grace and Charm and Pleasure. A proof 
“of how far we are away from him is that just to 
write these words today is almost to deprecate. 
Grace, Charm, Pleasure, strike us as superficial 
and frivolous qualities; but for him they supplied 
the clue to understanding the meaning of life it- 
self, His seriousness cannot be doubted. ‘Work in 
Paradise,’ he said, but his singlemindedness was 
as impressive as that of any other twentieth- 
century artist. And-at the end of his life, sur- 
rounded by flowers, women attendants, ,aviaries, 
and everything that might delight his senses, he 
continued to work in what we must still call 
heroic defiance of disability and sickness. 
Matisse’s standards of imagination and taste 
belonged to the world of the French haute bour- 
geoisie whose St. Martin’s Summer ended, I 
suppose, in the Thirties. Now, revisionists and 
anti-Marxists may scream at this and point out 
with glee that this wasn’t even the class into which 
Matisse was born. But it remains true for the 
simple reason that no other class in the history of 
the modern world enjoyed the kind of seclusion, 
fine taste and luxury that are expressed in 
Matisse’s work. The surprising fact is, that al- 
though this is true, Matisse’s narrowness. (I can 
think of no modern artist with less interest in 
either history or psychology) saved him from all 
the negative and destructive attitudes of the class- 
life to which his art belonged. He _ retained 
- throughout his whole career something of Veron- 
ese’s naive sense of wonder that life could be so 
rich and luxurious. He had no nostalgia —not even 
when he drew his subjects from the ‘exotic’ East, 


He thought and saw in terms of silks, fabulous | 


furnishings, the shuttered sunlight of the Céte 
d’Azur, women with nothing to do but lie on grass 
or rug for the delight of men’s calm eyes, flower- 
beds, private aquaria, jewellery, couturiers. and 
perfect fruit, as though such joys and achieve- 
ments, unspoilt by mention of the price, were still 
the desire, the ambition of the entire world. 

Matisse’s dedication—his religious attitude 
to visual Grace — saved him from the smart facility 
of a lackey-artist like Van Dongen. His milieu has 
made his work temporarily old-fashioned for us 
today, and in terms of our urgent preoccupations, 
irrelevant. It was only his narrowness of interest 
that allowed him to enjoy this milieu without be- 
ing corrupted by it, or becoming critical of it. 
From it, however, he distilled experiences of sen- 
suous pleasure, which, disassociated from their 
circumstances, may have something of the univer- 
sal about them. Probably the world would be a 
happy place if everybody could enjoy a Matisse on 
their wedding-day. 

I haye written the above istesiecenton, which are 
perhaps too short to be clear, to criticise by 
example the book under review. Matisse, for all 
his formal simplicity, is a complicated artist, and 
either one should say nothing and just present the 
enigma of his work, or one should’try to explain, 
assess and relate his genius. Mr. Lieberman does 

_ neither but merely gives us a pedestrian account 
of how and when the artist produced his etchings, 
lithographs, monotypes. and lino-cuts, a hundred 
and fifty of which are well reproduced. In fact, 
the text of this book supplies another example of 
how the new subject of modern art history is often 
nothing more than a form of profitable but evasive 
pedantry, disguised only..by: the ‘modernity’ of its 
subject matter. If anyone, apart from a Matisse 
Research Student, buys this book, it will be for 
its rece:d of a few beautiful life-drawings (etch- 
ings) and the five cymbal-sounding colour plates 
from the book, Jazz, which Matisse made by cut- 


ting coloured paper when he was too ill to paint. | 


Jon™ BERGER 
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Week-end Competition 


No. 1,428 Set by Buzfuz 


Competitors are invited to supply an extract from 
a TV speech or scripted interview by Napoleon to 
Britain, George III to America, Richard III to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Ulysses to Troy, Big Brother 
to Eurasia, Philip of Spain to Tudor England, or 
Ethelred the Unready to Denmark. Limit 120 
words; entries by July 23. 


Result of No. 1,425 Set by Hilbrian 


A child should always say what’s true 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table; 

At least as far as he is able— 


wrote Stevenson on The Whole Duty of Children. 
Competitors are invited to give, in four lines, the 
whole duty of any one of the following: parents, 
pets, prudes, pugilists, or poltergeists. 


Report 
A large and enthusiastic entry—perhaps because 
we all like to think we know our. neighbour’s 
duty! The majority vote establishes that it is the 
duty of parents to be self-effacing, pets cleanly, 
pugilists vertical and poltergeists heard but not 
seen. Minority views were entertaining, like 
K. B. James’s 

It is the duty of the pet 

To give employment to the vet. 


And Mrs-C. A. Clarke’s delightful Mother who— 


Must cherish, nurture and console; 
And, most important, she should see 
There’s always something nice for tea. 


So many competitors deserved prizes: that the 
winners only prevailed in a photo-finish. The 
authors of the entries printed share the prize 
money equally. Runners-up: those quoted . above 
and G. J. Blundell, John F. Procope, Morfa, 
Mrs Linda Martin and E. C. Jenkins. 


Tue WHore Duty of Pets 
All pets (cats and/or dogs, I mean) 
In conduct should be epicene, 
Nor should they spoil our expectations 
By savaging the wrong relations. 
Ruopa Tuck Pook 


A pet, e.g., a dog, should not delight 
In unproductive walks at dead of night; 
Mute should he hear the phone, keep off my knees, 
And never fail to mind his Q’s (and P’s). 
D. R. Peppy 


To let the family torture you, 
To love (but not outlive) them, 
And though they well know what they do— 
Forgive them. 
GLORIA PRINCE 


The Peke or Pomeranian 
Should never snarl or yap, 
But try to win the human. race 
Insidiously lap by lap. 
James S. FIDGEN 


—OF PARENTS 
Parents should love their children and each other 
' Equally—but that’s not all the truth: 
The father’s not so equal as the mother, 
And Baby’s much more equal than them both. 
KATHARINE DOWLING 


It is our parents’ happy task - 
To give us that for which we ask 
And, with their substance thus decreased, 
Survive for five more years at least. 
D. L. 


ce.) wears 
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Parents should be calm-and kind, 

Sturdy of body and sound of mind, 

Never impatient, or flustered or harried— 

And, above all, they should be married. 
SELIDEMN 


pairants shood gladli cloathe an fead, 
shel out the lolli wot wee nead, 
not inturfear naw bee a pest 
but reelyse that there chyld nose best. 
VERA Mou £ 


—OF PUGILISTS 
Pugilists must skill possess, 
Hand-in-glove with — fearlessness, 
Never lie down to other men, 
And learn to count, at least to ten. 
Littte BILies 


A Pug should tuck his head in tight 
Beneath his feft and use his right 
For fierce attack and cunning ruse; 
Unless, of course, he’s paid to lose. 
R. A. PEACock 


— OF Prupes 
When with wreathed nods and becks 
Comes the awful monster, Sex, 
Say, ‘I simply can’t conceive . . . 
And wear your fig-leaf on your sleeve. 
. STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 


—OF POLTERGEISTS 
A decent poltergeist takes care 
To throw the cheapest chinaware; 
But if, when vicars come, he’s wise, 
He'll take a little exorcise. 
STEPHEN SEDLEY 


A poltergeist should have his fling 
With pot or pan or harmless thing, 
And cease from flying off the handle 
At smell of bell and book and candle. 
Joyce JOHNSON 
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City Lights 
Prison Without Bars 
The City was unpleasantly surprised by Mr 


Thorneycroft’s decision to tighten his exchange - 


controls. .For a long time, of course, only 
foreigners wriggled openly and often through the 
gaps left by the gradual demolition of the regula- 
tions. If you or I wanted black-market dollars, 
we went about it discreetly; leader-writers . pro- 
claimed that sterling held by foreigners was now 
convertible (at a price), sterling held by British 
residents was not. But in the last couple of years 
Americans have begun. to take an interest in 
British stocks and British investors have worked 
up a much greater interest in Canadian and 
American stocks. Appetites as keen as this tend 


to get satisfied. More and more people began to . 


make regular use of the loose board in the fence. 
The habit became so well established and wide- 


spread that people had long ceased to regard itas. 
unusual. When they did think about it, of course, - 
they realised that it was a technical breach of the 
exchange regulations which caused a considerable: 

loss of dollars to the central reserve,: but they : 


could comfort themselves easily with the reflec- 


that the authorities seemed to-be turning a“ 
blifid eye at what could be described: as another 
informal and tentative step towards convertibility.» 
Now Mr Thorneycroft has suddenly announced: : ~ 


that capital is leaving the country on-too farge 
a scale to be winked at any longer. 

. He has thrown spanners into two. separate - 
pieces of. City machinery. Americans are allowed 





to buy British stocks either for dollars. or- for. 
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using it, up the price would rise until they either 
gave up buying British stocks or bought them in 
dollars at the proper. price. But it did not take 
the combined brains of London and New York 
very long to realise that by doing enough buying 
and selling of a couple of stocks which, for special 
reasons, were outside the ordinary restrictions, 
they could create as much blocked sterling as 
might be needed. | These two stocks have now 
lost their special status, and the price of blocked 
sterling has already moved up. 

In theory,;“again, the ‘supply of dollar stocks 
which British investors can buy is pretty much 
fixed, and such ‘stocks always command a pre- 
mium in London “over their Wall Street quota- 
tions; But black market dollars are not difficult 
to come by. The peripheral members of the ster- 
ling area— Kuweit,, Hong Kong, Bermuda — have 
less rigid ideas about exchange control than the 
Bank of England and. run excellent markets. Mr 
Rosenbaum of: Frankfurt wants some cheap ster- 
ling ‘to settle ‘his bill with a London shipping 
agent: Mr Jones of Wimbledon wants to buy Sage 
Oil so badly that he is willing to pay a premium 
for it. Messrs X, thé well-known merchant bank, 
have an accoutit in’  Kaweit: they sell sterling at 
a discount for dollars, bu ry dollar stocks, and sell 
them in.London.at a premium price which gives 
them a reasonable profit. Mr. Thorneycroft, act- 
ing under the,.Defence Regulations, has now 
prohibited British ‘residents from buying foreign 
stocks from other members of the sterling area 
eritiission from the Bank of England. 
Me&srs""X, he hdpes, deprived of their profit, will 


_ give up selling sterling and the black market rate 
» will rise. 


The fact remains that there is still a large and 


' well-organised market in resident sterling and 


the City has got into the habit of using it. The 
pound is still fully convertible for a large num- 
ber of purposes. The government merely hopes 


_ that by making it impossible to acquire dollar 
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~ blocked sterling, and one of the main attractions 
' to them of the:British market has beer the fact 
' that blocked sterling stood at a sizeable discount 
- and stock * could be Bought on the cheap. In 
® theory; “however, the supply of blocked sterling 

_ was not free to expand. If the Americans went on 


Whether or not it-is immediately successful de- 
pends ‘on the price British investors are willing 
to pay for moving their capital abroad. But the 
late. boom in dollar stocks flourished without the 
stimulus of devaluation rumours, and as soon 
as these revive the arbitrage pickings will be too 
juicy to resist. Mr Harold Wilson, one hopes, is 
thinking hard. 
TAURUS 








The Chess Board 


No. 400. International Study Competition 


Whenever the figure at the top of this column 
contains two nice round zeros I am expected to 
celebrate the event by yet another international study 
competition. It is open to anybody anywhere for as 
many entries as they care to submit. by 7 January 
1958, ‘This should give ample time to competitors 
overseas, and the prizes will be 4 gns, 3 gns, 2 gns and 
1 gn. Happily, I could persuade Harold Lommer 


once again to act as Hon. Juror, and moreover, his. 


friend André Chéron has kindly promised to share our 
burden, even though it means taking time off that 
monumental work on endgame studies which, for 
many a year, Chéron has been dedicated to 'in the 
august solitude of his: mountain retreat. With two 
of the greatest contemporary experts in the Jury 
the danger of a “ cooked” prize-winner should be 
minimized though not eliminated, for the omnipresence 
of that danger has been proved time and time again, 
and often enough by our own valiant crack-solvers 
who have cooked quite a few prize-pieces by cele- 
brated authors, Here now is yet another feather in 
the cap of that indomitable cook-hunter C. Sandberg 
the victim being none less than the t Troitzky. 
Here’s No. 375, B: /8/ 4B3/ 2K1P3/ 24/ klp5/ 2b5/. 
Author’s solution: (1) B-Kt4, B-Kt4; (2) B-Q2!, 
B x B; (3) P-K7, P = Q ch; (4) K-Q7 and draws. 
» Sandberg achieved the same result, less 
but none the less effectively, by (1) K-Q7 and B-R3! 
Even world-champions are not immune. Here, 
No. 390, B is a Botvinnik study: /16/ 4kpp1/ 8/ 
2KPP3/ 8/ 6P1 kt7/. . The author’s solution (1) 
K-B3?, P-B4; (2) P-Q5 ch, K-K4? (3) P x P, P x P; 
(4) P-Kt4, P x P; (5) P-Q6, K x P; (6) K-Q4 and 
draws. was refuted by by Shakmaty in the very 
week of the study’s in this column: 
(2) . . . K-B3il; (3) P x P, K x P; (4) K-Kt2, K-K4; 
(5) K x.Kt, K x P; (@ K-Ki2, K-Q5! C. G. Hilton 
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K x QP; (4) P x P, Px P; (5) P-Kt4, P x P; (6) K-Q¢ 

No mean cook-hunter is Gustav Feigerl of Vienna 
who has sent me a most impressive bag of trophies 
including this celebrated 10-mover by W. A. Shinkman 
and O. Wiirzburg:  /6kB/kt4b P1/rb4Ktl/6KtK/kt7; 
1Rp5/1p6/1B6/. Authors’ solution: (1) K-Kt4, 
B-K3 ch; (2) K-B3, B-Q4 ch; (3) K-K2, B-B5 ch; 
(4) K-Qi, B x R ch; (5) K-K2, B-B5 ch; (6) K-B3, 
B-Q4 ch; (7) K-Kt4, B-K3 ch; (8) K-R5, B-B2; 
(9) B-R2, B x B; (10) Kt-K7 mate. Ever since 1912 
this witty solution has been unquestioningly reprinted 
in scores of papers and anthologies. Now Feigerl 
has “‘ debunked ”’ it by discovering various alternative 
(and shorter) solutions, such as this one: (1) K-R4, 
B-B7 ch; (2) K-R3, B-K3 ch; (3) K-R2, B-Kt8 ch; 


(4) K x B, Kt-B3; (5) Kt-K7 ch, Kt x Kt; (6) B-R7. 
A: M. Botvinnik 1948 
— 


To make amends to the 
great masters victimised this 
week it is only fair for the 
competition to show ‘them 
at their unblemished best. 
The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game position in which 
Botvinaik forced Bilack’s 
resignation in 3 moves. B-- 
a treat for our much neglected 
problem-addicts—is a mate 


C: A. A. Troitzky 1901 


B: Shinkman and 


White. Usual prizes. Entries by 22 July. 








REPORT on No. 397. Set 22 June 
A: (1) Rx SF & Es DOs & Ee & Bas 


ch, 

K-BS; (4) O-Ré ch, KRAs K-34; (6 mate. 
Tati arenes Rab ce Rem Reo, 

‘ P ch 
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10. 09 dene protectorate with 
Chansedieteaarin the wbddie 


+ ©. 
' 11. Thrash an M.P. (7). 
12. Toy which p in 
re 
13. One of the flock makes her 
in love madly with a famous 
lover (11). 
16. Ptactical saga 
tributed tyr abe Howse (11). 
21. The atl. ~ gaa for an- 
cients 


22. Ghosts have a party in the lor 
woods (7) (11). 

23. ag ti a ea 

24. Not likely to survivé, like a 
bone in a grave (8). 

25. The bird to grumble (6). 

26. Write numbers for moun- 











tains (8). 


4. Go in for competitions with 
-ceaugee wf twecougperve ad 
adventurous undertak- 
ings (11). 
- 6. Composer with inside the 
reverse of unwell (7). 
7. Bad weather comes early in 
the place of retreat (8). 


8. Bowlers cause the press to 
be disturbed around 
tavern (8). 


12. Town which makes a bache- 
celebrate with another 


14. Under science an object is 
withering (8). 


_ stocks in- the old way it can push up the black aw ir in , while A. E. Harris, G. Roblin, solutions. Prizes: Gerald Abrahams, C. Allen, J. R. 
market price of sterling to a point where commo- and A. J. Roycroft saw the solution anyway: Harman, A. E. Harris, N. G. Wilson ; 
dity shunting ceases to be of importance. (1) P-Q5ch, K-K4; (2) K-B3, P-B4; (3) P-Qél, Asstac 

' ACROSS DOWN 18. Number I hoard up for the 
Week-end Crossword 259 1. The crib with the clue in 1. ‘ The law is a ass,’ he said avoidance of taxes (7). 
. Baiae Faves peab-sitone.f Os. ter Set Sox covers ante. it is destroyed (8). (6). 29. * En the hhenameter ches the 
opened. Eeries 20 Crossword 259, New Statesman, 5, Makes short work of the fountain peer | 
Great urnstile, London, WCI, by first post on 23 July. rogues (6). 2. Invest in corrupt Latins (6). (Colaiig) or” 
5 ie Se 5 |e 7 sage ar falsely and lose the ss agent tomy ban nee mo 
eA - tary 20. Conifidential which 
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15. This disease is the devil:and 
in France I vanish (8). . 
oT 
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NEW STATESMAN 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





4 of Housing and Local Govern- 
The Civil Service Commissioners 

invite acoladans for pensionable posts in 
London. (a) Nine Assistant Research Officers, 
(b) five Reseazch Assistants. Duties include 
land use planning. study of development plans, 
y and pres of data on popuia- 
tion, “employm and economic resources. 
Age on August 1, 1957: srl ® at least 
30; posts (b) at leat 21 and und Quali- 
tions: at least Class Seen degree, 
or ga in one of the following: 
> , statistics or 

i ge g vat * candidates for 
Posts (a) must Mi. had. research or prac- 
tical experience in physical,..economic and 
social aspects of town and country planning. 
Candidates taking their degree examinations in 
the Sumer, 1957, may apply. Posts (a): 
minimuia salary £1,135 (somewhat: lower for 
women at preser%), but exceptionally a higher 
starting f.£ outstanding candidates age 
32 or over. Men’s scale maximum £1,345. 
For posts (b) €595.(men and women); men’s 
scale maximuin — lontenes ts gran — 
for compulsory Forces service. omen’s pa 
- proved to reach equality with the 

men’s ‘aoe by 1961. 
Five-day week. 
cation — =. Fa 





AAIti. 








W. 93/87/9. Com leted 
ar; 7 ple 

salen, aut Noe 4733) turned by july 25, 1957. 
Ti RGa z tonal Birmin 

(Designated College of Advanced Tech- 

nology). partment of Industrial Adminis- 


apy are invited from per- 
coun > eel d in psychology and by research 
or indus! experience to undertake the 

cialist teaching of Human Relations in 
the e post _——— schemes of study conducted 


by the partment. ¢ appointment may 
be made in ber = anode r, $s in 
iccordance scale; Men, 
fl, 200 £30 gS £1,550: Women, £960 
x £24 to ci 080, ae poset pay incre- 
ment, or in f Senior Lecturer 
with salaries in 8 noe Bod with the -afore- 
ok eo ee 
> ’ x to » » Pi 
£1,550; Women £ 1240, rue 


Pah edd from. the Registrar, College 
ma +) istrar, 

of rechnology, Suffolk Street, Birmingham, ™ 
to whom leted ai tions should be 
sent not later than 14 ublication 
of this advertisement. ing, Clerk 
to the Governing Body. 


Poth Record Office: Assistant Keeper. 
Civil Service invite 
s for two pensionable posts. 


26 on A 1, 1995; 


‘orces. Can- 


— Ss ss (or obtain in 
gignmner of 1987) a Boral poses 


d Class 
Honours degree pl ge Law or, History; 
ba candidates aed engnene = 
candidates must have a geod knowledge of 
Latin and French. London salary scale (men) 
£605 ‘to Pg 8 Starting salary 4 be . bar 
ased for approved opt-qreduee - 
one ence and compulsory service in .H.M. Forces 
Women’s scale above £605 faahbaiat lower 


ys after 
. R. Pi 








* rs 1961 y a poe hn 
e Auaame Keeper, ln hen “ea 

£1, ‘orms 
Nicahaes'° dean, Civil Service 
Eomnaision | oa 8/57/7 Application 
AW lo. nm 

forms. to. be ly 23, 1957. 
H™.: PRISON and Service 
istant (Women). The Civil 
Service i invite applications for 
two ble posts. Age at least 21 on 
January 1, 1957. Candidates mu: ad 
a poe” 4 education and be able to fill 
a position . They have 
a genuine interest in reformative work. with 
Starting (Lon- 


Soy see ‘at ane’ 25 (or under) up to £705 
2. & age up to 
at or [Am on 


MENTAL. Deficiency. Applications are in- 
vited from trained -social workers for 
employment as assistant local organiser under 
the Mental — cy Acts in the J..C.C. 
Public Heal tment (permanent and 
temporary woakloat Duties include visiting 
and reporting on mental defectives living in 
the community. Social Science qualification, 
knowledge of ewriting and clerical work 


and some experience of social work desirable. 
Inclusive scale £528—£705; abated 
commencing —< for persons under 24. 
Form of a tion from Medical Officer of 


Health / ay /1260),. The County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, returnable by 
August 6, 1957. 


B2c requires Senior Assistant in Arabic 
Section. (British subject.) Responsible 
primarily for effective presentation (i.e., an- 
nouncements, programme trailing, etc.) and 
publicising of Arabic programmes and super- 
vision of daily programme schedule. Practical 
interest in the Arab world and knowledge of 
written and spoken Arabic important. Salary 
£1,205 (possibly higher if qualifications ex- 
ceptional), rising by five annual increments 
to £1,535 p.a. max. Requests for ager 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.268, N.Stm.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, B.B.C., Broad- 
casting House, Lofidon, W.1, within five days. 


THE University of Leeds. Department of 
Economics and Commerce. Applica- 
tions are invited for a temporary assistant 
lectureship in economics for the. session 
1957-58; salary £700-£850 a year. The 
person appointed will be required to assist 
in the teaching of first year and probably 
also of second and third year students by 
tutorial methods in general economics and in 
SS branches of the subject in which 
eis eae i sage 2 (three co gem 
stating date qualifications and ex- 
perience, dB. with the names of three 
referees, should reach the Re me The 
University, Leeds, 2 (from. w urther 

partics. may be obtained), by Tay 19, 1957. 


Roxvat National Institute for the. Blind, 

Hethersett, Centre for Blind Adoles- 
cents, nr. Reigate, Surrey (recognised. by 
Ministry. of Education). Sighte net Ph 
instructor required in’ September 1957 if pos- 
sible for interesting and unusual post in re- 
cently established Centre for Blind Adoles- 
cents (boys and gir irls 16-18 years), with par- 
— ss ty for further education, 

social training and 














out-of-school ”’ activities. 
Special interest in one or more of the fol- 
lowing is necessary: Music, oy sical Educa- 
tion, Typewriting, Gardeni it. Crafts, 
Hobbies. Applicants must active, ener- 
getic and versatile; have experience and s' 
pathy with adolescents (not necessarily blind) 
and their interests; and be prepared to take 
pa full share in the life of a resident com- 
unity;.they need not be trained teachers. 
Salary accor to a eienton 
experience, wit residential ay oo 
=“ appropriate Superannuation 
(eer ication forms from  Secre' siitheneeel 
ef. EO), 224-8 Great Portland Street, Lon- 
don, W.1, to be returnéd within 14 days 
of advertisement. 


EBANON: Friends High School, Brum- 
mania, near Beirut. Required (1) Senior 
Nglish maste: a3 ford, hones honours degree and ex- 

pm ml essen (2) qualified music teacher 
preferably with experience, to take cha : of 
pianoforte teaching throughout the scho 
some class singing in the junior school. Bott 
are three-year appointments. Burnham 7 ecole 
p< cost-of-living bonus. Apply 
c , Friends Service Council (Quakers) 
Friends Euston Road, London, N 


TE ACHER EE for sewee School in 
Stockholm, to be trained as Headmaster. 
500 pupils 7- is: ~wenek Good administrator, 
able to teach Jewish subjects in higher forms. 
Y preferred. Fullest. details to 
Dr. rtil Maler, c/o Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion, Woburn canara Upper Woburn Place, 
London, W.C.1 











30 over. less in the 
prodncie. The: scale is nog My d-to 
reach et the men’s 1961 (men’s 
maximum. - £' unfurnished. accom- 
nodation 
wee <r naa." 
London, W.1, quoting 
No. 227/57/10. tion. forms 
Se erred yo 3, 
Loum New are Council,” Sak of t Resgeo- 


ar 
in lieu. 
i form 








Marriott Road” Tollington 
pov Nat ort aso boys and girls. Head- 
master : Werry, B:Sc. School will 
fare couries to Ser “O” level, later 
“oe ” levi 


cants should ~.c, Sf and experi- 

—, O/T aan) from and 
returnable to Divisional Officer, 20, Compton 
Terrace, N.1 (s. a.e. f’scap). cats. 





RESIDENT mistress ; 
Schalk. dé ey ae B+ mgr est + in Enel 
= boys Sad girls to'k4 yeu to 14 yrs., various Sonic 


post, uiring sound 
beaith, - and ve spirit. 
Usual "fare, contract contract arrangements... Interview 
eae ss London after July 21. Write 





Seat pe “Assistant wanted fo 
sm. children je 
‘charge of Froebel-trained teacher: Box’ 7 








CERTIFICATED teacher required for is 4 
ber by independent co-ed. school 
snalediusted —- to teach junior class 





subjects. A; in writing, Principal, Bylands 

School, Stra Turgis, nr. Basingstoke. 

Freres & &/oe eeenety Grad: wanted 
in Lond School (Recognised, 


full Suton etna my Box 3637. 


een in Re gag for» Boys’ “Pre- 

in Yorkshire a young 
Master to i - Mathematics to Scholarship 
standard. Box 


3697. 
C: 


of H. Children’s Society require full-time 
area. Welsh 


oes ape Officer for South Wales 

* ded ft peaking = Region = gy Car 
provide: necessary. HAPR stating qualifi- 
cations to taeda Pr eaninganie Lon- 


. 


AN Chey for Imaginative 
Christian Service. The Leicester istian 
Industrial - invite ications from. 
men and women for a Lay rganiser /Secre- 

th 7. £450 p.a. - exps. Applics.: 
Cc. Baker, c/o Messrs. Wm. Baker 

y lg Ltd., Newarke, Leicester. 
Wess 25 2 lady general =a in private 
hotel, work. mainly bedrooms and 
Live in. Apply: hire. M. Gar- 
Private. Hotel,- Pockecothe, 














lounges. 
ness; Barricane 
N. Devon. Tei. 44. 








hee Sate, tle. 
book 





OX. Office Assistant, .full-. or part-time, 
wtd. by Irving Theatre. WHI. 8657. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE .- 


APPOINTMENT OF PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORKER. 


Applications are. invited for the post of 
a second Psychiatric Social Worker to the 
om Child Guidance’ Team. 3 a 
trist in charge—Dr. Mildred Pott.) 

Applicants should have had experience 
in the work of a child eo clinic and 
should —'s. a Mental Health Certificate. 

ie S: will be in accordance with the 
Whitley Council scale for Health Services 
(Great Britain) for Psychiatric Social 
Workers. The post is superannuable. 
Further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion can be obtained from the Principal 
School Medical Officer, County Offices, 

Aylesbury, Bucks. 





FAMILY Service Units require Assistant 
Secretary, man or woman, for National 
Headquarters, 4 take charge of the adminis- 
trative work of the organisation, including 
finance. Knowledge of ial Work and re- 
sponsible administrative experience essential. 
Starting salary within the range £625—£850 
according to yg eo Appointment 
commences Octo! Further particulars from 
the Secretary, FS.U., 25 St. Mary’s Grove, 
London, N.1. 


OUNTY of Leicester Children’s Commit- 
, tee. Child Care Officer (man) required 
in. September. Duties include super- 
vision = older lads in employment and help- 
+> Ba, ith Court work ar Tg the County. 
Salary wet Il (£6 91) Applicants 
should hold. Social. Science Diploma and/or 
Child Care Certificate, or be suitably experi- 
enced, and ‘hold a driving licence. Apply 
by letter, giving age, education, qualifications 
and experience, with names and addresses of 
= referees, to Children’s Officer, St. Chris- 
"3 ee 12 Talbot Lane, aaa 

be July 20, 1957 


ART-time org of h ist groups 

reqd. living in Manchester or Birmingham 
area. Mostly evg. work, might suit W-.E.A. 
tutor. Salary £300 p.a. Apply Ethical Union, 
13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, 8. 


ASSISTANT | rece “agen resident, re- 
quired for interesting. work in Children’s 
Homes, with boys and girls aged 5-15 years. 














Training o: tal" Sepa experience desirable but 
not essen’ 77 Ronee mip bedroom and g 
holidays. Minimum salary £29 0s. ay per 


month, ‘less valuation of emoluments. 
Children’s Officer, County Hall, Cheimetnd 


IRLS’ Club Leader required Sept. Excel- 
lent conditions, twin. club, residential 
referred (not essential). Salary — p.a. 
fless residence),. Apply in writin ex- 
ee ience and/or training to the War ey ry 
ard Settlement, 5-7 Tavistock Place, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. (Tel. EUSton 1816.) 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


SCIENCE graduate, with some teaching ex- 
perience in Physics and/or Chemistry, re-" 
quired for Senporaty part-time lecturing from 
ober. Please write immediately to the 
Secretary, Homerton College, Cambridge, giv- 
ing full details of qualifications. 


) geo ate secretary, woman up to 45, 

-» with sense of responsibility for 
WE. are. £570 plus 17s. 6d. 1.v’s. 
man Bureau, 78 George St., W.1. HUN. 0676. 


SHORTHAND and Schedule typists are 
required for the West -End offices of 
Marks and Spencer. Salary nee to 
ability. Holidays given this year. Py e 
writing, giving 1 details, to Stat 
ageress, 2 om and Spencer, Ltd., 82 Babee 
Street, W. 

ART Tse Shortharnid-Typist required, 

West End school. Knowledge French 
and ability to teach aes see an 
advantage but not essential, Box 3846 


P4kT- -time secretary reqd. mornings. Mary 
Ward Settlement, . 7 Tavistock Place, 
W.C.1l. Tel. EUS. 1816. 


DAVIES'S School of English, Cambrid c, 
has vacancy for General Secretary (f,): 









































































































































are 










af 
25-45, general office experience — incl --egsenti 
book-keeping, speakin peo at least one be. fou: 
foreign language. Sala according to quali- near S 
fications. pply Directoc of Studies. : ARE 
a : of 








TEMPORARY job that is right up your 

street may be yours for the asking. ig- 
more Secretarial Agency, 67 Wigmore St., 
W.1. HUNter 9951. 


ADULT Education Group offers holiday 

work (mainly domestic): write Warden, 

Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. 

H‘4YE you tried the West End Coffee Bar 
Employment orm 4 Macclesfield ‘St., 

Shaftesbury Ave., W.1. GER. 2848 (3 lines). 

A OPONCIMENTE WANTED 

OFFERS, suggestions for Arts Grad. (f. 23), 

2 years’ teaching experience only, in- 


terested international goodwill, travel, naan 


guages, people. Free September. Box 3 
ae (f.) sks. office wk, London, Sy gen 
(CONFERENCE & Cttee. r operas 
ctg. specialists &c. ARC 17 5/MOU 
Ot} Jordans Hostel, near Beaconsfield,. ; 
Bucks, ker. Conference Centre and. 


¥ 





F 
-—® 





F 

















= 

















° m3 








-end Sept. Typing exp. Box 3 ‘ 
Tbe 
ee 

WHERE TO STAY 





Guest House. In unspoilt rural setting amidst * 
the Chilterns. Tendion only 22 miles, 
holidays for those who - prefer unhurried 


time and refreshment of mind and. spisit. 
Some family accomm. still avail. Brochure & © 
terms from Warden, or Jordans 2186. 


ILL-lovers offer hospitality in converted 

farmhouse, beautifully & remotely situated 
in heart of Welsh mountains nr. Llyn Geirion- 
ydd. Modern comforts, very good food . 
fires. Friendly & Informal, 6/7gns. George & 
Elaine Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw, Llanwrst 166, 





M 





RESIDENT Club Leader (female) required 
for duties commencing early September. 
Opportunity for family casework and group- 
work with all ages. ty according to age 
experience. Write tq Chairman, Beau- 
champ ee atemem, 2 Warwick Crescent, 
Paddington, W.2. 


[NSTITUTE of Personnel Management, 80 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. Vacancy. for secre- 
tary-assistant to Information and Publications 

r.. The job proves experience © in 
editorial work, proof reading and preparing 
, and offers’ scope to some- 
one interned in personnel management and 
social and industrial problems. Good general 
education and s/h-typing essential. Five-day 

— ——- . Salary accor 





ie WOLooa min. rate at 19, 
£7 10s. Tel Loess 3456, Ext. 109. 


‘Book i gg ee pp wna designer- 
pher ‘awings only ex- 
coptienaiiyy for book jackets, press advts., 
Srochives, etc. Some Seaptatos of print and 
blocks an advantage. Please write giving 
peony of po nag or training, and age to 
Manager, Phoenix House, Ltd., 38, 
Willian IV St, Remy W.C.2 


D2 you wish to work during your holiday? 
If so and to ie a shorthand or copy 
pist, 7 Agency, 66 Victoria 
Street VI C/T s £7 to £9 7s. 6d. 
and S Ts £859 Mo £10 12 s.- 6d. 
ART-time Assistant Secretary (about ‘21- 
30) required. The wee Institute, 9 

Palace Gate, London, W. 

EX UCATED women er as temporary 
typists and shorthand-typists with a variety 
excellent firms and public ae. 

ers only. 




















a hours and highest salaries. 
The St. Stephen’s ae ae 316 Vauxhall 
» S.W.1, Street 
Place, Finsbury Circus, CL LON. 4609. 
IDED Secretaries. and yee ed 
Typists; partially housebound, yearning 
to earn, can collect 3 $s. per day 10-5, £8 for 
30-hour 3; more —_ more on from 
Dutton’s Sonepat 5 92° Gt. Russell 
St., London, W.C.1. MUS. 7379 








LS a eee voit sy grin spptiainately 
gs contract work~ in 
ork requires proficient 
analytical mind and preferably experi- 
om training. Salary 


Apoly. Mc. 


-ence of someone ‘noe 


normal occasional 
“Menzies, COVent Garden 2488. 


stuthrort nt Pree! 





KESVIck. Visit Highfield Veget. Guest 
MMse., The Heads. © Beaut. scenery, gd. 
food, friendly atmosphere. Tel. 508. 
‘eee Beauty .Spot for your holi- 
days. House, Burcot, Nr. be ee 








} ae 7 















Tennis, aioe Club Lic. A. A., H°s! 
ECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 dui 
beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise, ” will cox 
Entirely . vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk.) > p®or 
Treatment desired. Health tectures. Write ~ or 
for terms & brochure, Higham House, < “about 4 
hurst, Robertsbridge, ‘sx. obertsbridge 1 TOM 
LION. Cornwall. Mounts By HoM 

Hotel offers every comfort, h.. & c. M.D. 
rooms, excellent cuisine. Few vacancies for - Hasting 
summer months. ris 
ED and oe rig ? s guide to Great A Ge 





Britain. pages, 


2s. 3d. post free from 
<i oa ‘imate, 48 Park Rd., 


London, ¥ 






= 








> 
oz 


Sa The Blue. Idol, Ceolham, Hor- 


Historic 16th cent. guest house; 
cl 
Coo 241i 


Green, offers fmaginative food, tasteful atmo- 
sphere and full ce ay From oe 
Broch. Tel. 3120. "Prop. D . Chapman, M. 
ORNWALL. Port isaac. Carnhaven — 
Guest House. Unobstructed sea view. H: 
&c. Slumberlands. Exc. food, comf. g’teéd. - 
Farm prod. oe previous guests. 6}-8gns. . 
CHANTR Mead, Hatfield Heath, Ne. 
ANTRY Stortford (Hatfield Heath 263). 
ood E pelidare on: lovely, Herts-Essex border.” 
berg cycling, motoring or just resting. 
ood a speciality 
OOFT. Cott., Cumberland felis. Hol.. 
guests welcome. July/Sept. Box 3525, 








8 
4 
g 









Re che Bri 





































































































Ce Loa ol me level : 
coun side Fow ; 
sea; bot comfort, we 4% in restful « 











manor. — . Lovel walks. Swimmi 
Games room. roch, 5 "Penquite Hse. Hote 
Golant, Par. Fowey I ré 

















Bee URNEMOUTH, 7 Court, 

eg RE ae gt 
ront i u 
pk. eS 

USSEX. Whinrig. Guest. House, 
S *Phone 211. 12mis. Eastbourne. Wooded : 
gtnds. Everything tiome-made. From 6gns.- 































































Pte found et the 
- pear Seaton, S: Devon 
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——— a may = og = 
lovely Chiltern Hills Suet 1 br. from Lon- 


for 
b’rooms h. & c. Tel. 2516. 


OTHERLY woman ap ee ee | 
flat, Hampstead, one adult, end July, 4 
weeks or longer. Box 3916. 


ERYLENE or » ae ee ae & ees? 
eheonmatoad "des 0 Abbey. Gardens to be 
Photographed. Anthony Panting. MAI. 3200. 





Sy mggenon French or German — es 

holiday. quick and suc- 

cessful oumed. Also Seoae® HaM. 7 en gg 
Mrs. 


'WISS Professional acm 33; a 
comf i 





centre of London for 3 months 
ia “V7. Kockegs. geastigach ‘mnatle Geegeanr 
z —— please to Graf, 
Via Concordia 14, L assarate. 
YNs. m. sks. passage Senses. retn. 
ee oe anything. Box 3694. 








OW. 


CTTOW Ane, “Age, t1-piae Be.” Ones 


ive, N.W.11. 





Fey Porlock, betwn. 
, Perfect for Selgeatel 
book? Plotting sceuedne’ 
from it ail The 

setting swey 
Mill Hotel, Const, 


rc" ee 
4 nee FY 
& fe. W 


¥ ~ 


u Wwe 
tial 








RESTFUL holiday in the pease and quiet 
SA st the Here. countryside, * Newlands.” 






































Mod. fees. Box 


RIENDLY civilised (50) invite Lon- 
con householder let urn. accom. about 
£200 p.a., or sell. PRI. 9010, or Box 3938. 


OLIDAY a 











IMANISM is a modern outlook. Write: 
13 Prince of Vaes Terrace, London, W.8. 


city of Falla and 




















ty be for Profit. fend beg > Be for Pax 
booklet. Regent Institute (Dept, 

E/191), Palace Gate, Lenten, Ws. 

DUREX gloves & all rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or 





call for our free price list now. Fier moreap, Deve: 
N.N.. 34 Wardour Street, Eondon, Wi 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





A FEW PLACES LEFT 
on, August and s Sepeenes Holidays 


COSTA BRAVA & ITALIAN LAKES 
with tuition in painting, if desired. 


Also 

CHITECTURAL CO — aus 
SCANDINAVIA & IT 

Inclusive prices from 38- iy 


SPECIAL OFFER 
10-day Holiday in VENICE for 
£29 17s. 6d. 
Leaving London by AIR on Sept. 6th. 


Details on the above from 
EUROPEAN ART STUDIO, 
39/41, _ Street, London, W.1. 

hone: HUNter 9749. 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
our ee falien through? There 
_a few Soto on our party 
ts in Britain 
or on the Continent, Please contact us 
Bo es away: . 
A LOW 
—_. Old “Brampton Road, London, 
W.7. 0911 & $225. 


Have 
are st 
and 


G* NTLEMAN. to o=. fia with another. 
£3 pw. "Phone i 


FrURN. House 34. Fi ‘ig., tel., 
eg doe 3-4 Fig ee te ar. 


[LADY ars seth. fs nL, Ldn. rm. sleep 
in. July 26-Aug.16. Box 3840 
Flat 


Woodstock (Oxfoad (Cotswolds). 

in 17th-Cent. hse. to let from Taty 20. 

Sleep 4. Garden, garage. Sgns. Box 3 
= a han site, hr. 


Humber, College 
pen Oe elie Eee Steyning, Sussex. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
NFURN. rooms w= 
Un , London; 


CIENTIST eS small unf./ 
S furn. flat S.W a, 
L42* musician regs. accom. with pieno, 
4 London area » from tmid-Sept. Box 3940. 
ANTED atc. 
Ww Hamper PR. 0h a after < 














~ 








woman journal- 
PLA. 8667. 

















esired, also 
details; BM/CPPK, Londen. 
PROPERTIES. TO LET 
EAUTIFUL pe sp _ Timber con- 














lacilities 
So year lence ER DOL: Box 3671. 


labour. architect-designed 
ord, Nthrough lounge, 3 
. 700. 3019. 
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Enjoy the glorious beaches, bracing, 
sunny climate and gay entertainments of 
SANTANDER 
. ’s most fashionable seaside resort 











GECLUDED but very accessible i 
cottage, 4 miles Gerrards Cross; 4 beds. 
2 recep., greenhouse, one acre of orchard and 
kitchen garden. £5,000 freehold. Box 3863. 











aes aeae of Scien- 
. tific Humanism ( —_ + 
Bertrand Woseell “Faith of a Rationalist,” 
free. R.P.A., 40 Drary Lane, W.C.2. 





et ge SL 
Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030. 
Comes. fanernati/ Spanien Cockpit? ‘The 
a See RIV. 6807, 


NTRUST it to the Experte—you want it 
well done! Work carefully checked: for 
correct tation. 














2. inclusive holiday by air from 
nsfield,- 54 gns 
i. eee (day tourist fit flights) 
eriidet Vacancies even in August 
em Send NOW for full details 
ens CONTOURS LTD. 
72 i Sa, London, W.1 
nverted 
situated 
cision : res of Phin. new 
a . . BURGESSES and their Boroughs vote for 7-Sene 9, Al All land pertons, camping or hotel 
rst 166, delicious Burgess’ Anchovy YAN GOGH. oe join me at at o3 
wi 
an Y ERY Sane joint will Vincent. Free leafie Bon Viveur, 1st Floor, Wee buy 
, Monday ch fre 13 Panton Street, S.W.1. (TRA. 2592.) 
= "TRAVEL to Gafsedtice for Saye at 
Oxford Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. $, 
AC. oan offered on Cornish farm boating, lazing; house facilities incl. music 
cabo di ‘Aug. 10 with children, who —, gua. studio, woes A... lang. 
¢ in 53. § will cook-hsekeep. for family of 3. Box 3878. contacts (Italian, French, German). 
d anilk.. ! wants co-driver(s), m., for whole S¥fading youth end take Sate 
be ° to Amalfi atea: 
- 8, heyy $3 I Pain’ vice for 
oe Sesnct, pte rds 13 a S Dept 


x oak s 


cies for — 



































M®™ DAVIDSON, F FSM. M,C, Ophthal- 
BCI. Ga. Hot. HOL. 8193.) ‘¢ ; 


LEXANDER bee Eric de Peyer. 
Al? Wellington Sq. 3. SLO. 3141. 





(Ailes, TRA. 2591/2, 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
IGHGA 7C. Furn. fiat, 2nd floor. 
rie es Wises ct ace 
ins. w. 
is: » OU. aay 











be Comers. improved with- 

Michsel Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 

KNightsbridge °7323 

YOUNG Parisienne teaches French. Rewuits 
guaranteed. Box 3811. 








PRINTING with Personality at- the’ Priory 
Press, Malvern, Worcs. ‘ 








0 San woul dee Teal ay Se. 
“and be courier for en route expétnses. 
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HOw 1 Wie Y sad” Sei Sed for 
free folder, ‘“‘ What's in it for You. 
ee ee W.1. 


pays Me Fn» Petcare vig dead ox 
medically ° used 
ate al of couples taroughout the, word 





Sahue (eur, fet ingstie Pace, Wi 





Te anes ie » Ske 


Robert hopkins, WEL. 


Ite 
st moat 











= ‘euther's beune 





ELL-furn. aie = ; ., 2 bed., 
‘frig. £8 10s. p.w. SPE. 0987. 


W facs. eager £2 2s. Calonisi 
student welcome. ‘Phone evenings MAI. 8982 
a ae Gaor s/c furn. flat. ‘Suit 1 or 2 


kit., 











Hill Gate, 55s. wk. 


SHi Bellet envir a ey AY. 2015 after 5 p.m. 





Ss: Marylebone. 
modation with pa 
ing sumer cpette, 


& 
board available dur- 
"Phone MAT, 4154. 


te fre ay pons furn. room. All 





3 facils., elec. 
ONGENIAL wi mus. /lit. irs 3 
sgl. xms., 47s. 60., 55s. HAM, 


Cs From Aug. 1. Two 
rooms dee Bedsit. /Kit. de 
Share bath one other. £4 10s. Box 3823. 


ARGE, 
L*t Finchley 











pleasant div. sit. rm. 8 mins. 


baths, linen, etc. 45s. p.w. 


GAROUND-fioor fiatlet, sunny room, 
G kit., use bath, tel. iw. Box 3816. 


pv dng a See, ae sgle. + & kit., 











eT te sities rit rer 





a : 

anoying ia Goodscats tcc, Sa 
‘facil., view ‘garden 

Nr. buses, — £3. HAM. 7428. 


presen: 
100,000 ‘word in 7 P <9! prierity ser- i sme 
a 

urgent oy 


deung. Feearch, 
oe, were 


‘odheet ottice 
Shit veut wig 
sncit Eeeton oe "speed ‘is the the keynote of 
Colinad Lad., 117 
CLE 1564 (3 dooes’ ftom Old" AES 










our 





rapid & ielabl,dupcning & pping 
Foret Sanaa Seems, eT 


~ Rush } 





tube. Ckg. facs., mod. gas fire, . 
TUD. 0423. 




















-OP AND BALLET 


NEW STATESMAN 


EXHIBITIONS —continued 


13_ JULY 1957 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued — 





COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
week 
July 15 & 17 Ev "The Mage Flute 
y 
» 16&19 Tiles at Hoffmann 
18 & 20 Carmen 
wa r pert Ost. 14, 17 & 19, seats 
ble “The “Ring”. Cycles. Boxes 


(COV. 7066.) 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
General Manager: T. E. Bean. 
Summer Season of 
LONDON’S FESTIVAL BALLET 
Artistic Director: Anton Dolin 
hee code 9 ae to y Sahara, 7 Sep- 


Tickets: ® 
10s., 7s. 6d., 
10s., 7s. 


al Festival Hali Box 
(WATerloo 3191) and usual Agents. 





‘THEATRES 


RTS (TEM, 3334); 7-30 ex Mon. 2, St, 
ASS. FI thas ind ine 





GALLERY One, W.1. 


ANYMED ocolour collotype reproductions, 
Bellini, Canaletto, Hobbema, Constable, 
Courbet, et, Cezanne, Renoir; Braque, etc. 
Illus. Colones — 11 Gt. Turtistile W.C.1. 


PACIFIST Universalist Service. 3.30 Sun., 
Puy 1 14. PB igs ‘International Centre, 

Sq., Euston. Discourse Ronald 

Lighrowier, Sa Universal _ Brotherhood. 





Church _Street.. 


. day. 
June Sun- 
days 2.30-7. 


a Freezes p a Rent Increases.” Pub- 


.» July 15. 7:30 p.m. 
Lambeth “Town ‘Hall, Bi SW. 


Brixton Hill, 
iatist Party of Gt. Britain. Adc bes 
Questions an 


Discussion. 





Pavilion. Regency 
State and Private 
inal furni- 


BRIGHTON. = 





AGH “Beso Ken waod. 
C. Ibbetson. = 
Free.. Werkdsys Fi0G Sundays 2.30-7. 210 
bus from Archway or Golders Green Stations. 


PERSIAN Miniatures. rm the Imperial & 

National Collections of Teheran. Arts 

Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s pee S.W.1. 

Open: till A 4 eds., Fris., 

ge 10-6; Tues. & Thurs., 10-8. Admission 
. (admits to Lynn Chadwick also), 


WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 

The Wellcome Euston Road, 

N. W.1. Exhibitions: William: Harvey Tercen- 

Bghibition; Electricity in the Service 

of and other ibitions. Mon.- 
Friday, 10-5 Adm. free. 

agg Soe Art a5 Sidney 

Nolan : “= e exhib. paintings 

_ 1947- 1957. ocpieys 11-6; Sun. 2-6; 

Mons. Free. Adj.. Aldgate East Stn. 

HANOVER Gallery, 32a St. George S Street, 

Post pate Paris—Paintings & 

me deg Until 27 July. Daily 10-5. 30, 

Sats, 10-1. 

















(GERrard © 3529.) 
Mixed Show, until September 5. 





ame — 4601. Wed. next, re 
(subs. 8 p.m., s. 5.15 & $15, W. 2.30). 
Swiss comedy to music Oh! My Papa! 
Pes. ; tyne 8657. ean Stop Glamour 
Revue, 3rd edn. Diy. 2.30. Sun. 3. ‘ems 
OYAL Zoe SLO. 178. a3 7 § i 
me W. 2.30. 1 9 ey gt ‘6 
A “The Making o! &,, 
of «Apollo de Dales nd The Chains ® 
(still open). EUS. 5391. ‘“‘ Cyana- 











NITY 
mide,” first iy omg of play by “ Burt 
Marnik.” Fri., Sat., Sun. 7.45. Mems. 





CONCERTS 





re. 17 Dover Street, W.1. Paintings by 

oh ol 1OPcning July 18. on.- 
Fri. 10-6. Sat. 10 Closed Sundays. Admis- 
sion 6d. idee free. 


RTISTS of Fame and Promise. Annual 
event at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Sq., ace Sats 10-1. 
Ro& , Browse and Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St., aw 20th Century Paintings. Clos- 








ing July 2 





SauMER Gallery, 26 Litchfield St, 
W.C.2. Gouaches & Lithos, F hee Piper. 
Drawings & Linocuts, Michael Rothenstein. 





yo Too —Richard 
; Memorial Scholarship Competition. Third 
(1957) Award. Final Auditions for | 
selected candidates, Wigmore ofall, Wigmo: 
Street, W.1. Monday, July 15, 
Admission free by ticket obtainabl 
. ees omy ba aan 739 
en on treet, London, ease 
Kensington Hah Ste ‘addressed envelope). 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
ASIPENY, Sinn GE Le 
edium . 


| a scene 3 ie om ae July 14: 
— in “ Kind —s and ee “8 


Aiperican uly 15: Films b 
erican 
South Bank. 


no. Arthur 
Nat SONAL Theatre, 
Wat. 3232. Fog July_13, ae eng F Fonda in 











emporary 
eee * Death of 





aa 
You Only Live Once. ritz Lang. 
3.0, 6.0, £30. Members De hincten ‘only. 


Rees x 26. 2345. Bere Ho Bogart, 
RY Festival ee 

Ochcllo (A )» ere 5 
4.30 & 7.30. All seats bkble. AT. 


<.A., 17 Dover = FF ga. tee 1, 
8-11 p.m. At Hom 

Jacksonand his Novehones. Members 3e. (3 

guests only -per member), 5s. 














ee oe Cork St., 

Summer of 1957. French & 

English paintings, drawings, Prints 

Hours 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 

— et eae 30 Bruton St., W.1. 
of contemporary French Painte 

Daily 10-5390, Saun 10-1 = 


LY Council * Gallery. 4 St. James’s 
ware, S.W.1. Open till August 10, Mons., 
eds., Fris., Settee 10-6; Tues, & Thurs 

= “2. ‘Adeaistion 1 s. (admits to Persian. Minia- 
res 


*v.1. ma gl Bo bay Ferg 
Cassatt, Chagall, "Degas 

















Vi 
are for sale. 
10-5.30. Sats: 10-12.30. 





British works shown in Holland Park, 
canna 10 to dusk. Adm. 1s. 6d. 





bono ll ee 
& femows. Matinuen “05 as, = 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


JNTERNATIONAL.. Society for Socialist 
——— Discussion: The State of Euro- 
Socialism. 7.30, Monday, July. IS. 

sta Club, Cellar, 32. Percy St., W.1. 


UFFRAGETTE Fellowship. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s Birthday. Mon., July a Flower- 
laying at the Statue, Millbank, 6.30. Public 
mig, Caxton Hall, 7. is, i Davidson, _ P.; 
Alderman Dorothy Bowker. Adm. fre 


SPIRITUALISM proves poe icon 
and~ Demonstrations London H.Q., 33 
Belgrave Square, S.W.1. Bel. 3351. 


DRvIp Order. Public meetings held on the 

third Thursday of each month at Caxton 

a 7.15 p.m. Engs. welcome. Write Mrs. 
. L. Doe, la Coleridge Rd., N.4. 


FLOMANES a A Series of 8 

VII, H. J. Blackham: “ Answers 
to Free Questions,”” Prince a Wales Ter- 
race, W.8, Sun., July 14, at 7 p.m. 


Linguists’ Club Niddry Lon 
T Bempaee il Rd., W.8, at 6 

uly 20: pa Y. Le Gal Taylor Atliance 
rancaise): Nos amies les bétes. 


| ee Society, 58 Eccleston me 
W.1. Annual General Meeting, 
uly 17, 6.30. This is for members only, but 
at 7 Mr. Christmas Humphreys Pony speak 
on “ The Future of Buddhism in the West ”’; 
Midd Way, 2s. 9d. quartet Read “ The 
Middle W: pa. quarterly post free. 
Ipformetion “PAT 


TRACLES of ia Dr. Christopher 
bg > ig Caxton Mon,, July 15, 
7.30. 28. 6d. Lond. Natural a Mona, Ju 


ID Lodge of Theoso ts, eabet 
Crosbie House, 62 bs send hints, Rab d- 
dington, W.2...Public , Sunday 8 p.m. 
Free. July r@ “ What is ae Faith? ” 
































Pa ae Club, 24 Kensington Park Ste. re 

7379. Fri. July 12, 8 p 

pe Shock lock & Eric Mitchell (Royal 
ra House): “Our Travels in Russia.” 

: Mr. Eyan Senior. Tues. may 16, 

.in., Evening in Memory of Ekaterina Kor- 
ova, Moscow Arts Theatre (in Russian). 

[c+ 17 Dover St., W.1: Thurs., July 18, 

8.15 p.m. Sculpture: Lynn Chadwick: A dis- 

cussion on the exhibition at the Arts 








Council. 
a include Robert Melville, Roland 
Richard © 


Penrose, Lawrence way and 
Hamilton. Members 3s 6d. Guests 3s. 


ONDON _ University. and other Exams, 

University Corres colle, nel pre-. 
pares students for London Univ. General Bren : 
tificate of Education a Entrance, Faculty 


& others, Law. Private eo 
Sociology, ges, etc. Foncne fh 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, — 


Te by post for Lond. ig ~ 
& Diplomas; also for G.C.E., 
fessional a. Sng fees. "aotaneaal 
Prosp. from Parker, M.A., L.D. 
Dept. VH91, Wale Hall, Oxford (Est. ison a 
CH-typing &/or Pitman’s Shorthea 
Private Tuition. BAYswater 1786. 


SCRETARIAL Training, 
S university graduates and B rage crude 
intensive 14-week courses, 











six-month and 
Write Organisi 
Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 





S PLACE me as Kear” Conway Hall, 
Lion §9-» ei 11 a.m., July 
14. Dr. W. E ‘oe * Man Agains' 
Death” (Sir Ronald Ross Cent 
mission free. Free copy “ Monthly 


on request. 
CALI Thane 


IRCROFT. Residential Colegs 157 Work- 
ing Men. Scholarships and bursaries are 
available for:a one year course of study in 
Economics, Politics, History, International 
Relations, Social Studies, English Language 
rature, etc., for the session beginning 
September 1957. Details, copies of the pros- 
pectus and ap: tion forms from the Secre- 
tary, Fircroft ingham, 29. 


USSIAN rma inners or advanced. 

erly truco aa od Russian-born) form- 

erly instructot o ussian at Cambridge. 
Moderate terms. CHiIswick 5665. 


AVE you a Grasshopper Mind? A mind 
HAY that ‘motles at everything and masters 
nothing. Polnabions will enable you to con- 

and develop your powers 
Write for, a "ieee of “The 
f Success,” the 


Institute, 67 Norfolk 
St., London, W.1. 


). ‘Ad 
ecord ”” 














Mansions, Wi 
WELbeck 1411. 
LAfereien Le Tuten Casets, Seno ine 
Fore nguages chool of 

yan an Nationals, 63 Oxford Street, 

V1. "OE F agent 2. All foreign languages 
taught in day & evening classes or private 
teesonss ers & all grades. Intensive 
Daily ng in English and preparation for 
Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 


Ee de: Epos, 283 Oxford Street, 

(HYD. 6524.) Outstanding suc- 
cess al our Modern French Conversation 
Courses. Start any time. Also ish, 
Italian, Span., German. Attract. Social Club. 


TH Continental Club, 3 Circus Rd., 
N.W.8, has language practice classes in 
French, German, Italian & Spanish every 
Tues. & Thurs. from 8 p.m. Write Sec. 

tel. PRI. 7479 aft. "8 1 p.m. except Mons. 


Te i Method for Verbatim R - 
Cae Secretarial Work 
is } Machine shorthand ”’). 
Quick and easy a learn. Used increasingly 
by business concerns and official bodies | at 
home and abroad. for eign 
lengusaes. Calt for bmg ee or write 
‘or or evening pros ‘alantype College, 
229 High Holborn, Wel. HOL. 5104 & 


MBITIOUS Salesmen, Speakers & Execu- 
tives take Dale Carnegie Courses. Why? 
Michael Adam, LAN. 1025/6, will tell you. 


Disisne,Rcbard Music ——, Director of 























ies ve aaatber music, 
= singing. Scholar- 
Prospectus from the 


The Arts Centre, Dartington Hall, 
Devon. j 





Aarraree and secretarial train- 


re r 
pe yee ‘Jaa. New Crerves Seamaabes 
and October 1, 1957. 





5s. per line (average six words). 
Press Tuesday. 


Home: 47s. 6d a year. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Box-number 2s. 
Telephone HOLborn 8471. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Overseas: 45s. a year. Pro rata for six months, 
Air Mail and Air Express rates on request. 

POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 2d, Foreign 14d, Canada 14d, 


NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WC 1 


Semi-display £4 per inch. 








EARN Elgg on KE in 1-2 months, Pri. | 
vate lessons Sutton. FLA. 7967, 


RENCH for beginners an Boek 
Fee by French tutor. Write “Box 376: 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


OSALIND Chambets, _ Hinden, Brian | 

Holmes, Colin Jackson, Roy Jenkins, Pass 
Johnson, T. E. M. McKitterick and Peter 
Shore at Fabian Summer. School, Pulboro: 
Aug. 24-31. Details: 11 Dartmouth St., S.W: 


HOvSsE Party Holidays. Enjoy an informal. 
holiday in pleasant company at one of 
our House Party centres in Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Italy or in Britain. Costs from- 
s. in Britain, £28 abroad. Erna Low,’ 
47 ) Old 7 a Road, London, S.W.7; 
KEN. 0911 & 9225. 
}. Summer School. 
July 20- 
Brochure from , 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, 
Lae Holy Schoo can accept a 
yous pony yrs. upwards, 
aA Deantitat erts. ab. school. Uniquts 
opportunity for nae practice 
national friendship. July 26-Sept. : 
Apply to E: Same MA. % Hil : 
Gdns., London, N : 
ERY course for 3 or 4 each we 


during summer. Ilgns. Fullest deta 
John She Shelly’s Pottery, Martinstown, Dorset. _ 


NEWLYN Holiday Sketching Group, May 
to Sept. 13, 1957. expeditions 
with Sh A Large odie 8 are 
cee a 

















Alnwick N’beriand. 











prospectus 
Coecice Fidd Studio, Dewtien 
TTTERY lessons on holiday; 2 2 all. 
day, every FE. gns. 14-21 days, 
Aug. 26-Sept. 6 
borough Rd., Leicester. 


SCHOOLS 











URGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Pak @ 
Hampstead. Freedom & self- eertes 3 


for day children and weekly boar 
ve thew g Tuition fee 274gns.; weekly ‘bonsdesial 
30gns. extra a term. Headmaster: J. East. 


b gel happy small attractive boarding 
school hilterns, individual work en- 
couraging good concentration, 
high standard, (5 minutes station, 50 minutes 
Baker Street), has two vacancies (one 6 to # | 
board one 8 to 12 years) as wane or termly 
arders. Choice of applicants will be made” 
ie = Gateway School, Great Mb 
pee 


ye Ai School (F.1898). Prog. ome 
7 Soo, a § pi bg p Roce 

nised “by Min of Educ. i 

Manor ‘ood, North ‘End yeh N iL 


'W Sherwood School, 
owned, 











progressive and co-educati £ 


encourages children to px ed their 
and master its skills with friendly co-opera 
rather than authoritarian pressure from “a 
and parents. We welcome enquiries f: 
parents of genuinely progressive outlook 
wish to take an active interest in the develog 
ment of their children. 


STBDR LES. Chute Lodge, Nr. Andovets 
School in lovely covey 

pati s, edicned mansion. 

food. Recognised by Min. of Education. 


ST: CHRISTOPHER. School, Letchworth 

co-education, 5 to 18. years, in an 

air atmosphere of ordered freedom. 

standards of. creative -work¥and achie 

ee to Universities and satisfying careers, © 
King Harris, M.A. 
‘HE Town .and Country School, 
Eton Avenue, NW3. (SWI. 

eer group Sho Aad ull boarders a 

s and é C.E., vanced 


Ad 
vgs standard, 
te =i erle 








fy 











Buses 33 & 203. ca 
—- Sinaal ae 
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